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RAILWAYS IN THE VICTORIAN 
REIGN. 

Iv is true enough, as some critics of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee have observed, that the so-called 
Victorian age is not, like the Elizabethan era, 
a sharply marked and isolated epoch, but that, 
on the contrary the progress witnessed in so 
many directions was already well under way 
before the queen’s accession to the throne. 
From one point of view, however, the last 
sixty years may be said to have constituted 
a distinctive pe riod For, although the appli- 
cation of steam to carriages and wagons mov- 
ing on fixed iron tracks began a little earlier, 
no systematic employment of the invention had 
been made, and those years, therefore, have 
heen eoincident with a tremendous revolution 
in the methods of land travel and transporta- 
tion. It is owing to railways that the whole 
social economy, as well as the outward aspect 
of the United Kingdom, has been more thor- 
oughly transformed during the reign of Vie- 
tora than by any other agency since wool-rais- 
ing, which was once the principal business of 


England, was supplanted by agriculture, 


We have said that the employment of steam 
for the propulsion of vehicles on iron rails be 
ean before the commencement of the reign, yet 
the first experiment took place only a little ear 


lier, and it is certain that the queen herself, 


and the vast majority of her subjects, had never 
seen a railway when she ascended the throne. 
Wooden tramways, indeed, which embodied 
the germ of railways, had been used for some 
two hundred years in the mineral districts of 
England for the conveyance of coal to the sea 
In 1676 these tramways consisted of rails of 
timber laid from the colliery to a river, exactly 
straight and parallel, an | bulky carts Were made 
with four wheels fitting the rails, whereby car- 
riave became so easy that one horse would draw 
down four or five chaldrons of coals Presently 
it became a common practice to nail down barg 


of wrought iron on the surfaces of the ascend 


ing inclines of the road. Cast iron was first 
tried incidentally tmaterial for rails in 1767; 
the tramway may be -s iid to have be n devel- 


oped into the railway (though as yet only horse- 
power was used) by the employment of cast 
iron flanged railways, the continuous flange or 
ledge on the inner ¢ dye ol the rail kee ping the 
wheel on the track. The name tramroad, in 
deed, is supposed to be an abbreviation of tram- 
mel road, the flanges of the rails being in real- 
ity trammels to confine the wheels to the tracks. 
In 1789 were introduced cast iron ‘edge rails,’’ 
raised well above the ground so as to allow a 
Final- 
ly, in 1820, a wrought iron wheel was patented 
So much for the 


now for the change in 


Hanged cast iron wheel to run on them. 


and rapidly grew into favor. 
evolution of the track; 
propulsive power. The advantage derived from 
the use of tramways for the transportation of 

f 


them for general merchandise and passengers. 


coal naturally suggested the employment « 


Up to the reign of Victoria travelers by land 
still depended almost exclusively on public 
coaches, private carriages, and saddle horses; 
for the inland conveyance of merchandise canals 
were largely used. The canals, however, were 
notoriously inadequate to the needs of trans- 
portation, and the conveyance of passengers 
over the coach roads, although it had become 
relatively rapid, was so costly as to confine the 
use even of the public coaches tothe rich. The 
first determined effort to mend this state of 
things was the passage of an act in 1821 for 
the construction of the Stockton and Darling- 
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ton railway, over thirty-eight miles in length. 
Horse-power was, at first, relied upon for work- 
ing this line, but by another act applied for at 
the request of George Stephenson, its engineer, 
the Company was empowered to work the rail- 
way with locomotive engines. In September, 
1825, a train of thirty-four vehicles, having a 
gross weight of ninety tuns, was drawn over 
this line at the rate of from ten to twelve miles 
an hour by one engine driven by Stephenson, 
with a signal-man on horseback in advance. 
From the first, some passengers were carried, 
and within a month the Company put on a daily 
coach to carry six inside and from fifteen to 
twenty outside. Several other small lines 
quickly followed the example, and adopted 
steam traction. Sut it was not until the in- 
auguration of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway in 1829 that the national mind can be 
said to have awakened to the fact that a revo- 
jution in the modes of traveling was about to 
tuke place. 
gradual, for the abandonment of the old meth- 
ods met with stiff and even fanatical resistance, 


Even now the change was very 


and only in 1838, the year after Victoria’s ac- 
cession, Was a line opened between London and 
Birmingham, when the first train accomplished 
the whole distance, 112 miles, at an average 
speed of over 20 miles per hour. This perform- 
ance turned the scale in favor of steam traction, 
and within the next four or five years were laid 
the foundations of most of the existing trunk 
lines of railway in Great Britain. By the end 
of the year 1854, the length of the railways 
open for traffic in the United Kingdom was 
8,053 miles; in 1874 that mileage was doubled; 
at the close of 1883, it amounted to 18,681 miles, 
and it is now upward of 21,000 miles; a length 
which may well appear extraordinary when cne 
considers the area of the United Kingdom, but 
which looks insignificant enough when it is com- 
pared with the 144,000 miles of railway in the 
United States. 

Remarkable, also, have been the improve- 
ments in railway travel in Great Britain since 
the beginning of the reign as regards the com- 
modiousness of vehicles and the comfort of trav 
elers. It was long before railway companies 
could rid themselves of the idea that railway 
architecture must be modeled on coach archi- 
tecture. The carriages originally provided were 
rough, springless and loosely coupled boxes, rude 
counterparts of the mail coaches drawn by horses. 
At the outset there was no distinction of class in 
the railway vehicles, and the result was that, 
until the forties were well under way, the upper 
classes, to avoid contamination, used to have 
their private horse-coaches placed upon open 
trucks, and thus drawn by engines on the rails. 
Eventually, first and second-class compartments 
were introduced; but third-class travelers had 
to stand in open trucks mounted upon the rudest 
of springs; except in fine weather, and for a 
short journey, their sufferings must have been 
almost unendurable. bBy-and-by, however, 
these trucks gave pluce to covered vehicles; 
these were at first unfurnished with seats, and, 
when seats were put in, they had no backs, 
much less cushions. The second-class passen- 
vers, also, were subjected to discomforts and 
indignities, but no pity was expressed for re- 
fined persons who were compelled by scanty 
means to travel in vehicles of an inferior class. 
We are told, on the contrary, that at one of the 
early meetings of the South Eastern Company, 
the chairman commented with displeasure on 
the fact of his having observed ‘‘quite respecta- 
bly attired persons’? unblushingly seating them- 
selves in third-class vehicles, while Lord Bra- 
bourne, a director in one of the Northern 
companies, personally rebuked an unfortunate 
clergyman whom he caught stepping into one of 
them. Victoria’s reign was twenty-three years 


old when English railways discontinued the 
practice of carrying the passenger’s luggage 
on the roof, imperfectly protected by tarpau- 
lins. It was in the early sixties, also, that the 
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North Western Railway announced the intro- 
duction of ‘‘bed carriages’? on their Irish and 
Scotch mail trains. This improvement, how- 
ever, consisted simply in having draw-out and 
let-down shelves in a few saloons, the traveler 
furnishing his own bed linen, which consisted 
of rugs. It is acknowledged by Englishmen 
themselves that for the development of their 
ideas of railway comfort and luxury they are 
mainly indebted to our fellow-countryman, 
George Puliman. Before the close of the six- 
ties the English railway companies were awak- 
ened to the value of the four-wheeled trucks 
upon which the Pullman cars were carried, and 
in 1874 the Midland Railway imported a stock 
of Pullman vehicles, some of which were con- 
verted into traveling restaurants, and run daily 
between London and Leeds and Manchester. 
The example was followed by the London, 
Brighton, and South-coast Company, which 
put on a Pullman train for the use of City 
men, journeying daily between London and 
Brighton. Meanwhile, the enterprise of the 
Midland Company had compelled its rivals to 
construct refreshment cars of their own. By 
{894 dining facilities had been offered even to 
third-class passengers on the through Scotch 
express during the tourist season; and last year 
the same thing was done by the Midland and 
Great Northern Companies on their lines to 
It is probable that 
some effort will be made presently to secur 


Leeds and Manchester. 


the comfort of third-class passengers at night, 
though as yet no third-class or even second- 
class sleeping carriages exist in the United 
Kingdom. For first-class passengers sleeping 
cars have been provided for some fifteen years 
on the long distance night expresses to the 
North; and in the first week of July in the 
present year the Great Eastern introduced 
the novel experiment of a supper train. We 
note, finally, that the latest important develop- 
ment in English rolling stock is the corridor 
train, which, like the Pullman car, was_ bor- 
rowed from the United States. Both the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Companies had 
built separate corridor coaches, but in 1893 the 
Great Western constructed the first complete 
corridor train en bloc. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of © Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 


THE best indication that a period of general prosper- 
ity is near is not in the pleasing crops and prices of cot- 
ton and wheat and the increasing activity of manufact 
ures. It is in the economy, endurance and experience 
of the last four years. Except the very rich, all classes 
have found it necessary or at least advisable to curtail 
expenses. They have learned that many supposed 
necessities were mere indulgences and extravagances, 
which could be cut off without entailing suffering. 
They have learned, also, a lesson specially needed by a 
resourceful and aspiring people—a lesson so easily for- 
gotten that it must often be re-learned— that it is never 
safe to live up to one’s income, use credit to the utter- 
most and leave the future to take care of itself. The 
most free-handed Americans are not of the richest 
classes; they are the better classes of farmers and 
mechanics, who wish to give their families every possi- 
ble comfort and luxury, and who therefore use their 
cash and credit freely so long as they have any of either. 
Tens of thousands of mortgages on farms and village 
homes that have been kept alive and kept their makers 
awake o’ nights have come of too much expenditure in 
times of prosperity. Now the farmers are said to be 
taking up their mortgages at a rate never before known, 
and savings banks deposits are increasing. This is in- 
deed prosperity, and contains the promise of more. 


Now is the time for flying-machine and airship men 

who really mean business and know how to do it. They 
can yet a dollar per pound for carrying freight from the 
Alaska coast to the Klondyke and at least two hundred 
dollars per head for carrying men. The actual distance 
as the crow flies, and therefore as any airship should fly, 
is not two hundred and fifty miles, there is frequently a 
southerly breeze to help and the Alaska summer day is 
very long, so there is big money in the airship business 
up there—if there really are airships that can be pro- 
velled in any inanner with any certainty. It is to be 
er that the inventors will be nerved by this oppor- 
tunity to show what is in them and their contrivances. 
and not supinely flop and fail as do the clairvoyants and 
astrologists when they come upon the chance of their 
lives. The industry of airship companies has been con- 
fined largely to getting stock subscriptions; they would 
be obliged to turn away capital were they to make a 
successful trip from the coast to the Klondyke and 
back. 
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However the new tariff may help or hinder other 
people, it is certain to give the growers of sugar and 
tobacco the greatest lift of their lives. Specially lucky 
agricultural States, therefore, will be Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana and Florida although Texas also will get a share of 
the sugar gain and many States will profit by the high- 
er tobacco duties. There is a, money in prospect for 
farmers who have enough intelligence and patience, as 
well as the proper soil, to experiment with tobacco, for 
the finer grades of this most profitable of weeds were 
never before so high in price or so hard to find, nor is 
there a freer-handed and more grateful set of purchasers 
than smokers who find really good domestic stock dur- 
ing the present dearth of the imported article. 


A reported discovery of a prehistoric fort in South 
Dakota need not start anew the old speculations as toa 
supposed earlier civilized people than the adventurers 
who came to this country after Columbus made the ex- 
istence of our country known to Europe. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the French pushed 
westward from Canada and the Spaniards eastward 
from the Pacific coast. All trading parties and gold- 
seekers were under military convoy and control; some 
that started were never heard of again, and the records 
of others have not yet been exhumed from the papers 
of European governments. There were always rene- 
vades and other adventurous whites among the Indians 
of that period, and some of them reached a degree of 
leadership that enabled them to persuade the natives to 
accept white men’s ways. Aside from all these possbili- 
ties, detachments of our own little army have hastily 
constructed many strong earthworks that were after- 
ward abandoned and forgotten. ‘‘Prehistoric’’ is an 
ui-aufe word to apply to any discoveries of human occu- 
pation of a land as industriously tramped over as our 
great West. 


From the Pittsburg coal-mining district comes the 
odd story that the low wages against which the miners 
are striking were not made by the ‘‘operators,’’ as the 
controllers of mining are called, but by officials of the 
miners’ own Unions. The tale as told is that they 
wished to force a strike of the miners employed by the 
New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company, who 
worked at ten cents below the district ‘‘scale”’ price 
because their employer, President De Armitt, made 
them unusual concessions; he paid cash instead of com- 
pany store orders, maintained honest weights, had no 
limit on mine wagons nor any tricky screens. To starve 
these men into fellowship the other miners reduced the 
general wages sixteen cents per ton, assuming that Mr. 
De Armitt would avail himself of his contract right to 
pay ten cents less than the new rate, in which case his 
men would be unable to earn living wages. If this 
story is true, it shows that the coal-miners, like too 
many other labor unions, have selected their leaders 
from sorry stuff. Malice works as badly in strikes as in 
any other business operations. 


The way of the ‘“‘good fellow’’ who goes wrong seems 
quite as hard as that of any other transgressor. *‘'Boss’’ 
Tweed, of New York Ring notoriety, good-naturedly 
made scores of other men rich while he was looting the 
city treasury, but none of them took the pains to keep 
him out of the reach of the law, and ex-Treasurer ‘‘Joe”’ 
Bartley of Nebraska is having a similar experience. Not 
long ago he was the most popular man in the State; he 
was everybody’s friend and everybody used him and his 
money, but when his enterprises became too numerous 
for his own pocket to maintain and he put his hand into 
the State Treasury the State put him into jail and his 
thousands of beneficiaries stand aloof from his bail-bond. 
Probably if he were released on bail he would run away 
and defeat the purposes of the law, but if the men whom 
he has enriched had any genuine gratitude they wouldn’t 
hesitate for a little thing like that. The poor chap is as 
friendless as a Congressman or other office-holder who 
has failed to be re-elected. 


Better than any other test ever made of the bicycle 
as a substitute for the horse in carrying a man and his 
luggage was the recent wheeling-trip of the Twenty- 
fifth U.S. Infantry bicycle corps.- The soldiers, twenty- 
three in number, rode from Fort Missoula, Mont., to St. 
Louis, Mo., a distance of nineteen hundred miles, in 
forty days, only thirty-five of which were spent on the 
road, so their average time exceeded fifty miles per 
day. Each wheel carried, besides its rider, about 
twenty-five pounds of arms, ammunition, food, extra 
clothing, etc., they found no paved roads, but plenty 
of sand, rock, mud, cactus, high grass and other nui- 
sances peculiar to roads of sparsely settled districts, yet 
only one man failed to keep up with the party. From 
all this, it would appear, any man who must travel aside 
from railway lines may be independent of the horses if 
he will, and very materially reduce his expenses besides, 
as well as get over ground faster. 


Prosperity sounds a cheering advance-note from 
Maine, where the Central Railway Company, which 
controls the largest and almost the only railroad system 
in the State, has just restored in full the wage rate that 
was cut in 1893. There is no class except farmers upon 
which the community is more dependent than the rail- 
way employees, nor any class that can do more harm, 
intentional or otherwise, when it thinks itself unfairly 
treated and becomes discouraged. Between reduced 
pay and uncertain pay, due to many kinds of assaults 
upon the source of the pay, the railway employees 
have had their full share of hard times in the last four 
years. 

This year’s great wheat crop is calling attention 
anew to the enormous productive capacity of, the 
United States, yet in this respect it is a mere ‘‘indica- 
tion,” to use a mining term, of what we may do when 
all of our land is under cultivation and when demand 
justifies larger yield of wheat or any other crop. Ore- 
gon has just reported her best wheat year, the yield 
being eighteen million bushels, but at the very low 
average of fifteen bushels per acre this yield could 
be obtained from only one-fiftieth of Oregon’s area. 
Kansas rightly rejoices in her crop of sixty million 
bushels, which at fifteen bushels per acre could be got 
from less than one-twelfth of the area of the State—a 
State without forests to be cleared or swamps to be 
drained. The entire wheat yield of the Union coald 
be equaled by almost any single wheat-growing State, 
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did the demand justify it. Cotton is regarded as the 
South's one great staple crop, yet the total average of 
cotton does not equal the area of the smallest single 
cotton State after full deduction has been made for 
mountains, town sites, watercourses and other unavail- 
able land. It is true that wheat and cotton are not our 
only crops; together they do not occupy one-fourth of 
the planted area; but after full allowance is made for 
everything the fact remains that less than half the land 
east of the Rocky Mountains is under cultivation nor is 
the planted portion more than half tilled. 


The summer lynching season had opened with start- 
ling earnestness down South, but there are some indica- 
tions of reform in Georgia, where a crowd protected an 
accused man from would-be lynchers and the Gover- 
nor has issued a stirring address in which he reminds 
arresting ofticers that the law allows them to kill any 
person attempting to take prisoners from them. The 
Governor reminds the hot-heads of his State that ‘‘mob 
violence does not aid in suppressing lawlessness but 
increases it. One such mob begets another mob.” It 
would seem that a sense of the ridiculous would be a 
good thing to cultivate in the lynching States. The 
severest punishment to which a criminal can be sub- 
jected and the most powerful deterring effect upon 
others comes of the legal trial and public execution to 
which all of the lynched men (if really guilty) would 
have been subjected. All this possible effect is pre- 
vented by a lynching, of which the only witnesses are 
men as wholly under the dominion of unreasoning, 
brutal passion as was their victim when he committed 
his own crime. 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Is fiction dead? The last issue of the ‘‘Westminster 
Gazette” propounds a query almost identical: to wit, 
Can a man make a living by writing novels? Five 
years ago the novelist was affluent and omnipresent. 
To-day he is infrequent and poor. There is a cause for 
all things and there is one for this. Four years ago 
came the Like. Presently those who had the leisure to 
enjoy choice rubbish found that it could be better em- 
ployed on the wheel. Prior to that time there was a 
class, numerically enormous, to whom fiction was a 
necessity. Apart from eating, drinking and sleeping 
they practically did nothing else but read novels. It 
was their one occupation. They made the fabulist 
affluent, prolific and multitudinous, At that time the 
inhabitants of this country could have been divided in 
four distinct categories: Those who did not read novels; 
those who did; those who wrote them; those who both 
read and wrote them. Times have changed. The bike 
has helped. So, too, has commercial depression. So, 
also, has higher culture. People whom the summer 
novel anchored through long, green afternoons on the 
summer piazza are now off on their wheels. People 
who thought nothing of buying a dozen fresh inanities 
at a clip, rarely now see the covers of one. People who 
were satisfied with anything have grown fastidious in 
the extreme. Tempt them and they will buy as readily 
as before; but you must tempt them with something 
very good. Fiction is not dead. It is trash that is 
defunct. From its ashes the novel of the future will 
emerge, and it is in the pages of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
that you will find it. 


Apropos to fiction I am glad to see a new edition of 
‘Paul and Virginia.’’ Asa story it is a direct descend- 
ant of those of the fathers of romance. The latter had 
their progenitors, of course. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the Orient, among Arabs, Egyptians and 
Syrians, there were always romancers in plenty. For 
it was not in Spain, as many contend, nor yet in Pro- 
vence—Provincia Romanorum—that romance had its 
birth. Its origin was earlier and elsewhere. It began 
among the Greeks of Asia Minor, The tales they wrote 
were known as Milesian. There are none of them left 
to-day. Subsequently in Greece and afterward in 
Rome there were a number of what we call prominent 
authors. There was lamblicus, for instance, who wrote 
‘ Babylonica,’’ and not in one volume either, or even in 
three, but in sixteen, as the fashion was then. And 
there were others—Petronius and Lucian too. But 
somehow they none of them had the knack of story- 
telling. It was not until they were all dead and buried 
that the world discovered what novels are. The fathers 
were Longus, Heleodorus and Tatius. The latter were 
both bishops, and the stories they produced are in the 
nature of episcopate relaxations, alert, unpedantic and 
strewn with kisses. But it is in the story of “Daphnis 
and Chloe’? which Longus wrote in which the origin of 
modern fiction may be found. Parchment then was 
still quite pagan, the stylus had not acquired the pen’s 
ability to Plush, ink was bold and passing free. As a 
consequence Daphnis and Chloe, if true to life are true 
to a life other than ours. But if you wish to see them 
reincarnated and revivified by the transmutation of 
ages there they are in the ‘‘Paul and Virginia’ of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre. 


A gentleman residing in Adriau, Mich., writes that 
in view of circumstances and conditions it is not pussi- 
ble for him to read as much as he would otherwise like, 
but that it is a necessity for him to be abreast with the 
times. Asa consequence he has long sought some one 
paper which would keep him up-to-date and posted on 
actualities and matters of moment. It is in this 
WEEKLY, he declares, and in this WEEKLY alone, that 
his quest has been gratified. I can well believe it. 
Though it has been said here before yet it may be re- 
peated that while there are reviews which are excellent 
and periodicals that are tip-top, they are all working on 
the old lines. They supply views, not news; fiction, not 
facts. The busy man, and by the same token the busy 
woman, may enjoy them when on a vacation. It is for 
that which they are presumably intended, or, if not, 
then for those whose lives are one long holiday. But 
for the great mass of people who lack both the time and 
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the money for random reading. yet to whom, as to this 
gentleman in Adrian, a paper which briefly yet cogently 
discusses the topics of the day is a necessity, there is 
nothing anywhere which fills the bill as adequately as 
does COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
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I HAVE several times paused at the point where 
Broadway enters Union Square, to see the cable-cars 
come round the curve and kill somebody. I had read 
of the deadly prowess of these vehicles, but my interest 
became acute only after I had missed death there once 
myself, by the skin of my teeth and the timely jerk 
communicated by one of the men on sruard, I wonder 
what wages those men got. I cannot think of any sum 
that would have tempted me to accept the appointment. 
It is stimulating to save a fellow-crea‘ure’s life once or 
twice in one’s career; but to do it five hundred times a 
day must wear one’s nervous system pretty thin, to say 
nothing of the constant strain on the attention. The 
temper of these particular life-savers must suffer, too, 
The people they save are always such idiots. Take my 
own case for example, I deliberately stepped frum the 
place of safety to that of death, and was complacently 
standing there, awaiting Heaven driving headlong at 
me a score of yards distant. It was within five yards 
before my guardian saw me and it, and gave me the 
invaluable jerk aforesaid. I looked at him; he did not 
return the look; had he done so he would have been 
unable to resist the temptation to give me my fitting 
title. But there were others—ladies especially. The 
latter uniformly waited until death was in full swoop, 
and then made their rush straight for it, and resisted 
with all their might being snatched from the jaws 
thereof. Why is it that women, who in their own 
drawing-rooms can look a hundred ways at once, can 
look one way only when they have death-curves to 
cross, and always the way that is wrong? When we 
really understand their limitations, we shall build ele- 
vated sidewalks for them in all our cities, with bridges 
across from shop to shop, and never risk them on solid 
earth at all. They are too precious and too silly. 


At Death Curve the most dangerous point of the rail- 
road happened to be identical with the most congested 
of the crossings. In no city but an American one—per- 
haps in no other but this one—would such a state of 
things be tolerated a week. All manner of cures 
were promised, and for several years nothing was done. 
Had I been Czar of America I would have caused the 
company, while they were getting ready to invent a 
wit se ah device, to push the cars round the curve by 
hand, and would have charged them a hundred dollars 
ver car for the delay to traffic. When anybody was 
Rilled I would have hanged a director, or sent him 
South to be lynched. But we are a free Republic; so 
we waited until the company was good cal ready (1 
suppose they knew how many scalps they wanted), and 
then we got the present system, of which I understand 
nothing except that it enables or compels the cars to go 
slow round that curve. But people will be killed nearly 
as often, for the speed of the cars was not the only dan- 
ger; the fact that the tracks are built on a curve, and 
that you cannot tell the difference between being be- 
tween two pair of them and being between the two 
rails of one pair is the most efficient cause of these mur- 
ders. There ought not to be any cable-car crossings on 
the level, any more than steam-car crossings; what is 
the difference? For that matter, the whole system of 
modern city streets is barbarous and homicidal, and 
there is no reason why it should be so; we are inventive 
and scientific enough to make it safe. There is much 
discussion about bicycle rights just now, and as bi- 
cycling is one of the public’s amusements, some efforts 
are really making to protect it. But the civilization 
which permits drays and heavy wagons on the same 
streets with pedestrians and light vehicles is not civil- 
ized. Accidents should not be avoided by the personal 
heedfulness of drivers; they should be wholly impossi- 
ble. This is not a counsel of perfection; it is human 
rights in their most elementary form.—A friend of 
mine said to me the other day that the cable-road com- 
pany ought to be thanked for having made that moditfi- 
cation at Death Curve. That shows to what a level we 
have degraded ourselves. I would rather advise that, 
now they have shown what they can do, we should put 
them in jail for not having done it years ago. 


But we give dispatch of business the call over every- 
thing else, human life included. The people who are 
making money do not mind making it at the risk of 
their fellowmen’s lives. If they were given the choice 
of making monéy at peril of their own lives, or not 
making i:, and chose the former alternative, no one 
would complain, The trouble is, it is their brother and 
not they who pay the piper. But, would they but real- 
ize it, they pay for others’ piping. Why not stop killing 
one another all round? The development of business 
has quite outstripped development in other ways essen- 
tial to making business safe. The same old streets that 
served our purpose generations ago, with one-tenth our 
present traffic, are made to do duty still. Buildings are 
carried to the clouds, but the crevices called streets be- 
tween them are left as they were. The reason is that 
the buildings are private concerns, whereas the streets 
are public ones—that is, nobody’s concern at all. A 
street should be at least as wide as the tallest building 
on it. People on foot and people in vehicles should 
never be obliged to move on the same level. I say 
nothing here about the chronic disembowelment of our 
thoroughfares, or about the inhuman uproar and racket 
which make New York the most intolerable city in the 
world. We are all of one mind about those abuses, 
except the contractors and those who sell contracts. 
There is no reason why city streets should not be as 
silent as drawing-rooms and as fresh as greenhouses. 
But let the two other little reforms first be made; for a 
man running for his life is not in the best condition to 
consider zsthetic refinements. They come in a serener 
mood, 
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A 
DAMSEL ERRANT, 


By AMELIE RIVES, 
Author of * The Quick or the Dead Virginia of Virginia 


‘ Aamodeus,” “Story of Arnon,” ete., ete 


I, WHO have taken upon me this dear 
and gracious task, do count myself un- 
worthy SO vreat a privilege, saving in 
two things. First, that no man, what- 
ever else his merit, could) be as closely 
bound, both by duty and affection, unto 
the noble house of Savare; second, that, 
through the bounty of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, I was blessed, for five and thirty 
years, with the regard, confidence and 
friendship of that most royal woman— 
she in whose honor I have collated the 
following papers—the Lady Yovanne, 
Demoiselle de Savare. 

This lady was only child of that  re- 
nowned chevalier, the Sieur Blaize de 
Savaré, he who won the victory, in no 
less than three hand-to-hand encounters, 
with the Wild Boar of Ardennes. — I 
speak with authority, having been pres- 
ent in the flesh, on one occasion, and 
having heard of the others from no less 
a one than my own father. 

A goodlier, heartening 
quoth he, man never saw than the old 
knight, full of a holy rage, and firm on 
his legs as any stripling, fronting that 
black-browed, black-souled churl, with a 
dancing light, that was almost merry, in 
his flame-blue eyes; but his mouth set 
grimly like the mouth of a man dead 
in the battle-wrath. 

*Twas only by the spells of his dear 
gossip, the Evil One himself, that the Wild 
Boar came not to a too honorable death 
at the hands of the stanch old warrior; 
but it so chanced that he was spirited 
away, each time, ere the coup de grace 
eould be given, by certain of his follow- 
ers, Whom the Sieur Blaize stoutly main- 
tained, ever after, to have been minions 
of Satan in disguise. 

’Twas from her sire that the Lady 
Yovanne had her beauty, although her 
mother, born Countess de Trac, was 
more than passing fair—one of those 
wand - like, dusk - haired, dusk - skinned 
women, whose black eyes dream and 
drowse, like woodland tarns, and have 
a soft weariness, even in their laugh- 
ter. But Yovanne was very tall, and 
fashioned both for grace and strength. 
Her shoulders had the sweep of a fal- 
con’s wings, when it poises in mid-air, 
ere dropping on the quarry, and she 
moved joyously, with an under-spring 
of pride in her long gait. 

In her eyes, which were very deep 


more sight, 


and splendid and imperial, burned the 
blue fire of her 


race, and to watch 
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the gleaming of her hair about her 


forehead was to think of flame and 
moonlight. In truth, there was a sort 
of radiance about her, past describing; 
but well do I recall times when sparks 
of light seemed shaken from her eyes 
and hair; when her cheek burned with 
a white rage, as of inner flame, and 
her dilating form took on 30 furious a 


glare of wrathful splendor, that she 
became, as it were, blinding in her 
beauty. She was by nature more the 


warrior than the maid, and excelled above 
most striplings in all manly sports, being 
able to swing even a broadsword and 
flourish le moulinet with the skillfui- 
est, while, as for archery, the Maid- 
Goddess herself might well have waxed 
jealous, on seeing how she handled both 
long and cross-bow. So proud was she, 
moreover, that, had she lived in those 
days, the angel Lucifer would sure have 
chosen her for his wife, from among the 
daughters of men. And right ill would 
he have fared, since naught in heaven 
or earth caused her so to jeer and scoff, 
as did the mention of that love which 
man feels for maid, and maid for man; 
and was she in melancholic mood, one 
had but to sing or to relate a Romaunt 
of true lovers, to have her straightway 
merry. At such tales, she laughed with 
better spirit than ere she laughed at the 
antics of the Spanish dwarf, her page. 

Rosalys de Vallon, her — best-loved 
friend, was her opposite in most 
things. Small was she, and of slen- 
der shape; her motions those of wil- 
low boughs in a soft wind, her hair 
dim and full of purplish shadows, as of 
violets in twilight, her voice fresh and 
gladsome as the voice of a little burn 
among the rushes. 

Yet despite the air of tender joy that 
clung about her, like its perfume to a 
flower, she never laughed out clear and 


loud, as did the Lady Yovanne. With 
both her little hands she could have 
lifted a broadsword to her _ breast, 


while for all the jewels in the crown 
she would not have taken the jewel of 
his life from any creature, large or 
small, that flew or scampered. 

But despite their unlikeness, nay rather 
because of it, perchance, the love with 
which they loved each other was most 
clear and deep and strong, so that they 
would have died most gladly, the one 
for the other, counting it but a little 
thing. 

From their childhood they had been 
together, growing thus to the full flower 
of maidenhood, side by side, lovely in 
difference, even as a dark regal rose 
and a delicate wild lily might blow to- 
gether, yet each retain its own essential 
perfume. 

Now each damsel was the only daugh- 
ter of a widowed sire, but the Countess 
Rosalys had a brother, and she did love 
him most utterly, with the exquisite 
love of a sister who is a maid. More- 
over, her love for him was as the woof, 
to which her Tove for Yovanne was as 
the warp. And even as they were wed- 
ded in her heart, so did she pray that 
they might be wedded, in the sight of 
God and man. By night she dreamed 
of it, and by day, whene’er she spoke 
not, it was all her thought. 

At this time ef which I write, Rosalys 
had not beheld her brother for nigh 
unto three years, but on the morrow 
he was to return, and as she walked 
with her friend, along a terrace that 
overhung the Loire, she gave speech 
to the joy that was within her. 

‘““Ay, think o’t, sweetheart,’’ saith 
she, ‘‘after three years, to hold him, 
and to feel he is mine own. Dear 
Christ! ’tis a joy to set one’s wits a 
roving. I would thou had’st a like joy 
in thy life.’ 

Whereat, Yovanne, taking ’twixt 
thumb and finger the pretty chin of 
Rosalys, laughed somewhat. 

““These be lover’s words, sweet friend,”’ 
saith she; ‘‘an thou speakest thus of a 
brother, what would’st thou of a husband? 
Thy little heart is like a live torch in 


fo ee 
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thy breast, and thy words are sparks!’’ 
Then, laughed she, a second time, the 
more merrily, because that there had 
come a soft red into her friend’s face, 
and—as it ever is with those who are 
not themselves quick wounded—she saw 
not the hurt that she had made, but 
moved blithely, a song bubbling in her 
white throat, her lips closed but smiling, 
the dark-blue of her eyes shot o’er with 
flecks of paler azure from the sun- 
washed sky. But suddenly there came 
from her a little cry, breaking her soft 
song, and she stepped back to watch 
the flight of a heron that rose from 
some reeds far below. 

‘*Pasques-Dieu!’’ cried she; ‘‘would 
that Bonne-et-Belle were on my wrist! 
Was ever so fair a chance for good 
sport sent a-begging!”’ 

Naught said Rosalys, but, in her 
heart, right glad was she that the fair 
heron had winged forth, sans a falcon’s 
talons in its breast. Also, it came upon 
her, that her friend joyed not in her 
joy, nor so much as made_ pretense 
of sharing it. And watching her, she 
said within her heart: ‘‘She could be 
cruel!’? Then, after a little, still gazing 
on Yovanne, ‘‘Ay, even to those she 
loveth. ’Tis in the peak of her upper 
lip, and the straightness of her brows.’’ 

As she looked, there came great tears, 
blotting out those straight brows, and 
that lifted upper lip, so red, so curt, so 
eareless-gay. On her cheek she felt the 
hot, salt drops, heavy and rolling fast, 
so that she was angered at her own 
weakness, and turned quickly, leaning 
far out, over the parapet, and gazing 
down as upon something curious in the 
river. 

Then came Yovanne, with no inkling 
of her sad humor, and lay an arm 
about the maiden’s neck, and pressed 
down her cheek upon the cheek of 
Rosalys. But feeling it all wet she 
started back, crying: 

‘“What’s this, sweetheart? 
this?” 

Rosalys would have that ’twas naught, 
but her eyes trembled down from her 
friend’s eyes, like scared doves from a 
falcon, while Yovanne, having taken the 
little face into both her strong, fair 
hands, gazed, wondering, at the tears 
which welled forth, ever faster and 
faster, from beneath the quivering eye- 
lids. 

‘“‘Nay, now! Nay, now, sweeting! 
Nay, now, ladybird!’’ was all that she 
could think to say, toning down her 
rich voice to the lulling note of an 
old wife who babbles to a child. Sud- 
denly she gave a great sigh, as of one 
helpless, and the look of puzzled woe 
that she cast about her was the more 
comic that it was so tragic. 

**Holy St. Hubert!’’ saith she. ‘‘Here 
am I, a maid myself, in a very man’s 
pickle over another maid’s tears!’’ 

At this, Rosalys began to laugh, 
and Yovanne, thinking that all was 
well again, fetched her a smart clap 





Whats 


on the shoulder, as she had been a 
boy. And, ‘‘That’s well!’ cries she. 
‘“‘That’s well!’ And stands nodding 


and smiling, for all the world as feck- 
less as a male-thing, who thinks that 
a girl hath ceased to weep because she 
laughs, and that a cheery manner is 
the best kerchief for drying a woman’s 
tears. Ah, certes! though she will ever 
be denying it, unto this very day, she 
had aye a goodly pinch of manhood 
in the stuff of heart and mind. ’Twas 
my fancy, and still is, that the Angel 
of Life, having a male and female soul 
to dispose of, on her birthday, did get 
confused, being in great haste for some 
reason, and shifted back and forth in 
his mind, as one shall see two people, 
at a crossing, dance from side to side, 
each hindering, where they would help, 
the other; till at the last, there being 
no time to spare, he slipped into my 
lady’s fair body the soul meant for her 
neighbor’s son. 

Right well can I picture her, as she 
looked then, with Rosalys, all dis- 
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traught and doing all a-gley, as though 
her big heart rapped pity against a 
doublet rather than against a woman’s 
dainty bodice. 

Ay, so well she played the man, 
that there came on her finally a gust 
of wrath, just such a flaw as flicks a 
man’s wit from his head, as ‘twere 
his bonnet, because seeing tbe tears 
fall and fall, and ne’er a reason for 
them found or given. This sting of 
wrath firing her, ‘‘God’s patience!’’ 
cries she, ‘“‘for mine is clean gone! 
Why dost thou laugh and weep to- 
gether? And why is it that I feel a 
wretch and guilty, and as though I 
had set thee a-crying, when I have 
done naught?’’ And, with that, she 
gives Rosalys a little jerk, holding her 
by both arms, and ‘“‘Have done!’’ she 
cries. ‘‘Have done! Thou hast me sad 
and vexed and fearful, all at the same 
time; ay, and shamed, as though I 
had cuffed thee, and—’’ 

But at this point, needs must Rosa- 
lys slip in a word, as it had been a 
sword's point. 


“Cuff me then,”’’ saith she, ‘“‘since 
thou’rt so minded.’’ And, ceasing 


straightway, both from tears and laugh- 
ter, she thrust a sullen lip, and fixed the 
other, with wrath-black eyes. Where- 
on, this did Yovanne confess, a long 
while afterward, so fane was she to 
follow out this bidding that she drove 
her finger-nails clean into her palm 
with the strain after self-mastery. And 
she locked her teeth, and spoke words 
of wrath behind them. ‘Thou art a 
silly wench,” saith she, ‘‘and a cruel! 
But I thank thee for one thing, and 
that is, that thou’st let me know thee 
as thou art—albeit so late in the day 
of our friendship.’’ And on this sen- 
tence she strangled a little, but recov- 
ered sufficient calm to add: ‘‘I will not 
forget.” 

With this she swung away, so light 
and fierce, because of the injustice 
done her by her best-loved friend, that 
there seemed wings of flame at her 
heels. 

Nor was her anger the less, that she 
knew not with exactness wherefore she 
was angry. 


As she went, she laughed, a little, 
savage laugh, speaking aloud as_ to 
one invisible : ‘Now am I more 
than ever at a loss concerning this 
‘love,’ of which they’ sing’ and 
tell !”’ 

She laughed again, and the high, 


metal-clear notes struck on the heart of 
Rosalys, as though each one had been 
a pebble from a sling. But she could 
not hear the words, only that Yovanne 
was speaking. What she saith was in 
this wise: 

‘“‘No, ma foi! For an I were a man, 
and yon girl my lady-love, an’ did 
she use me then as she hath just used 
me—as I live! I would be sore tempted 


to wring her pretty head from her 
pretty neck!’ (But here a great sob 
wrenched her.) ‘‘And we, who were 


as one,”? she saith, her voice deep and 

shaken, ‘‘we .. . so knit together, soul 

and body, in love . . . from our cradles 
. we—”’ 

Again her voice shook and_ broke, 
but this time she ended with another 
laugh, and her fierce brows came down, 
and in her eyes the blue fire spinned 
to violet. 

‘“‘Certes, there is murder in_ this 
love!’’ she muttered, ‘‘whether of maid 
for maid, or maid for man!’’ 

At this turn in her thoughts, there 
came bouncing out upon the terrace a 
round, scarlet thing, as it had _ been 
a huge, ruddy apple, cast by a giant 
hand; but reaching the feet of Yo- 
vanne, it stood erect, disclosing the 
droll, shrewd eyed visage of her Span- 
ish dwarf. She, being in no mood for 
smiling, put a kind hand upon his 
black locks, and bent upon him her 
grave eyes. 


“Whence comest, little pest?’’ saith she. 
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** And what art thou craving ? 
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“From leve of thee come I, dear 
lady, and I crave to see thee glad.” 
“Thy wit is nimble as thy legs,”’ 


saith she, somewhat astonished at the 
fashion of his speech. ‘‘There is even 
wisdom in’t. . Who told thee I was 


not glad?’ 

“The heart is aye the best teacher 
of the mind,’ the little man made an- 
swer. “‘I love thee, my dear lady. 
Tis easy learning where we love.”’ 


“Then tell me wherewith to cure 
my sadness.”’ 
‘““When that the weak offend the 


strong, the strong should be the first 
to give the kiss of pardon.” 

Then was Yovanne right royally an 
angered, and the blue light spun and 
splintered in her glance. 

“So thou hast. peeped and 
dropped, Manikin?’’ saith she. 
not well done!”’ 

““Nay,’’ answered he, 
hearken when the mind and heart hold 
speech together be to eavesdrop, and 
to read my lady’s eyes be to peep!”’ 

The blue fire smoldered down to 
gray, and ’twas with a smiling lip that 
she next spoke. 

‘Thou art a deep rogue and a wise, 
my little gossip,’’ saith she. ‘‘And al- 
most I am tempted to follow thine ad- 
vice. Yet—’’? And here she _ paused, 
and sent a swift glance down the ter- 


eaves- 
** °T was 


“unless to 


race toward Rosalys, who was now 
crouching on the grass, her face hid- 
den in her hands. She was but a 
little thing, a crescent-moon of maid- 


enhood, as ’twere. 

‘The pretty lady, I fear me she is 
somewhat weak!’’ murmured the dwarf, 
his black eyes very gentle. Then, lift- 
ing them to his lady’s face: 


“How fair and bright and strong 
thou art, my ‘dear, dear lady!’’ cried 


he. ‘‘To look upon thee is to doubt 
death, so much and gloriously art thou 
alive to the least strand of gold upon 
thy head!’’ 

‘‘Wherefore speakest thou of ‘death,’ 
little gossip?’’ saith she, a trouble grow- 
ing in her dark eyes. ‘’Tis an ill 
word to speak in sunlight! ‘Death!’ 
Ay, ’tis an evil word. It hath a color 
of its own—a grimy, greenish, black- 
ish hue! Why did’st name it, little 
warrior?” 





“To muse upon strength and weak- 
ness doth ever bring such thoughts, 
fair mistress!’’ 

“But my friend... but the Damo- 
sel yonder, she is not weak . save 
in proportion to her body... I have 
never known her ill. vi 


“She hath the look of one ill to- 
day, dear lady.”’ 

‘“‘How! What  say’st thou, 
‘Ill?’ Nay, she sulks, tho’ for what | 
know not, nor she either, ma foi! But 
she hath no sickness.”’ 

‘“‘Hath she not? Then all’s well. To 
me, she hath about her every token of 
a great sickness.”’ 

Then went his mistress whiter, in a 
heart-beat, than the string of pearls 
about her throat, and she gave a 
smothered cry, keeping ever her eyes 
fixed upon Rosalys, who, with her face 
still hidden, swayed where she sat, like 
a wind-flower broken in the wind. 

The dwarf, watching Yovanne, smiled 
with a sweet slyness. 

On a sudden, she gripped him,. her 
gaze still fixed upon her friend. ‘‘Tell 


Jose? 


me . quick!”’ she saith, her breath 
catching on the sharp words. ‘‘Quick, 
lad! ... What tokens? What sick- 
ness? . What sickness? And if so 


9? 


. . . what cure 
The little Spaniard answered softly: 


.“*Love-sickness, dear lady the 
cure, a kiss, to be given ere asked 
for;”’ 


Then rushed that royal maid, like a 
very love storm, and catches Rosalys 
to her breast, giving her, not one, but 
twenty, kisses. And “Thank me not!’’ 
saith she. ‘‘Thank me not! Nor call 
me such fond names; for, to speak 
truly, thou elf, thou witch, thou puz- 







eame I to giving thee 
that cuff thou wot of!’ And _ then, 
“Oh, Rosalys!’’ she cries, in thrilling 
tones, drawn from the utmost depths 
of her deep heart. ‘‘Oh, Rosalys, my 
pretty Rosalys, why did’st thou use me 
s0?”’ 

But the answer that she received did 
but crown this. puzzle, lord and mon- 
arch of all puzzles since time began; 


ale! right . near 


for, quoth Rosalys, ‘“‘’Twas for my 
brother’s sake I was angered. Oh, I 
was most wicked to thee! But ’twas 
not on mine own behalf. And I will 
crave thy pardon on my knees. Yes, 
on my knees!’’ cries she. And would 
have got upon them, then and _ there, 


had not Yovanne checked her; for she 
was sore ashamed, and deep in ear- 
nest, continuing to sob and to eall 
herself ill names for a long while 
afterward. So that Yovanne was at 
her wit’s ends and like to wax wroth 
again, for sheer bewilderment. 

Now this, their first and last quar- 
rel, Yovanne did ne’er fully under- 
stand, maintaining always that upon 


that morning an evil spirit got posses- 
sion of the body of Rosalys, and did 
thus torment them both, till exorcised 
by love. 

3ut to her brother, many years after 
it befell, Rosalys did set forth that 
which was in her mind, on that occa- 
sion, and which, she solemnly declared 
to have been the cause of her most 
strange behavior. ‘‘’Twas that I had 
cherished, from childhood, as my dear- 


est hope—the hope of thy marriage 
with Yovanne. So that, when I saw 
cher so careless of thy coming, and so 
heedless of my joy in thy return, I 
seemed to see her flouting thee, and 


making a mock of thy love, even unto 
me!’ 

As it fell, however, this pretty quar- 
rel was much in advance of the lag- 
gard who had caused it, for Loys de 
Vallon came not till the following week, 
and then, not at the hour fixed on. 

sut so impatient was Rosalys to share 
with her friend both joy and_ brother, 
that she would brook no ceremony, and 
dragged him, all travel-stained as he 
was, to Savaré, where they found Ye- 
vanne already mounted for the chase, 

’Twas three full years since I had 
last seen her (for I, who write, am 
Loys de Vallon). 

Now beauty is a plant of such strange 
growth, that the maiden of fifteen may 
lie down homely, to rise, on the mor- 
row, fair as some flower that hath blos- 
somed in the night; for there is a 
beauty of the foliage and another beau- 
ty of the flower, and to this latter gra- 
ciousness had Yovanne attained, during 
those three years of our separation. 

In her green hunting-dress, all a-flicker 
with glancing lights, she seemed verily 
to shine like a clear leaf against the 
westering sun. 3ut that flower, her 
face, to what earth-blossom shall I liken 
it? Here, in very truth, was the Rose 
of all the World blooming on that slen- 
der stem of maidenhood. 

Her horse, a splendid, fretfyul beast, 
the color of her tresses, chafed and 
wantoned with his trappings, as though 
the hunting-frenzy ran in fire through 
his bossed veins. And now his shining 
forefeet struck the air, and now he 
crouched and wheeled till the mere 
watching him brought on a dizziness. 
But she rode him as a bubble rides the 
wind, so sure, so light, laughing to feel 


her slight form swayed about by the 
great golden brute. 

Then growing grave, on a _ sudden, 
the takes him in one hand, as the 
reins had been the ribbon of a_ pet 


spaniel, and, thrusting her boar-spear 
under one Jarm, reaches out the other 
hand to mex» 

‘‘Welcome, Sieur Loys,’’ saith she, 
**T will not say that thou hast grown, 
lest thy pride catch fire; or, rather, I 
will say so with a difference: for, if 


, 


thou hast not grown-upward, thou hast 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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surely added a cubit to thy stature, 
crosswise, as it were.”’ 

I was about to answer this sally, in 
like fashion, when her horse, wheeling 
suddenly, offered me so near a view of 
his heels that I slipped aside, nimbly 
enough, I make no doubt; for, at this 
proof of my agility, she fell into such 
a rapture of mocking glee that a pang 
of dread, on her behalf, shot through 
me, skewering my heart to my ribs 
ani making me cry out: 

‘Have a care, have a care!’ saith I; 
“that pretty pet of thine hath a devil!”’ 

“Where? On his back?’ saith she, 
pursing an amazed brow, for my bene- 
fit; then, in an eye-blink, bubbling over 
again with spritish glee. 

Now I was no self-set-up cockeril to 
wax tetchy o’er a jest at my own ex- 
pense, but there was a lack of reason 
in this mad-like laughter of hers that 
irked my man’s sense of logic, and, 
spite of all 1 could do, I felt my face 
growing stiff and my eyes chilling in 
my head; ‘‘for,’’ quoth I to my heart, 
‘a smiling welcome is aye a good wel- 
come, but to be greeted, after a three 
years’ absence, with such a ding-dong- 
bell of laughter strikes a kind of frost 
through the blood.”’ So I stood eying 
her, a half-smile on my lips for which 
[. would have trounced another man, 
had he so looked on Rosalys, and as 
my merry Amazon drew near again, 
her steed quivering but obedient, saith 
I: ‘*Never knight in tournament rode 
better or more boldly! Chere demoi- 
selle, thou hast a man’s way with a 
horse !”’ 

That was the first time since her 
childhood that I saw her angered. 
Down came the noble black brows over 
those blue eyes of hers, and she an- 
swered haughtily : 

“Vou had received a statelier wel- 
come, believe me, Sieur Loys de Val- 
lon, had I been apprised beforehand of 
your arrival, and the honor which you 
have done me in this, your speedy pres- 
ence at Savare My ignorance in the 
matter must plead for me.” 

gut at this point im her seornful 
speech the fiers horse, peevish from 
long restraint, reared straight as a man 
stands, so that ‘twas sickening to look 
upon. 

Ere [I could lay hand on him, how- 
ever, she had brought down her heavy 
spear between his ears, so that he 
swerved, crouching as in terror, and 
the sweat broke out upon him, turning 
his gold gloss to bronze. She spoke to 
him through locked teeth, her lips 
blanched with anyer. 

“Véte de Dieu!’ cried she, her voice 
deep and choked with rage. ‘*Think’st 
thou I am to be played with, because 
I love thee and use thee kindly, and 
speak soft words to thee? Thou shalt 
learn thy lesson, once for all!’ cried 
she, and, with that, down came the 
spear again, making a streak like dia- 
mouds through the sun-washed air. 

*Twas a fearsome, and a_ glorious 
sight; the maid, so slimly fashioned, yet 
so strong, her hot soul in her eyes, her 
countenance white flame; courage in 
every string of mind and body! The 
roval beast, no less wrathful, no less 
courageous, yet fighting vainly against 
the white hand that seemed wrought 
of adamant; his crest curved to sub- 
mission, despite the red rage in his 
nostrils, and the lather churning from 
his great jaws. 

Her plumed hat fell from her head 
with his wild leaping, her hair was 
shaken about her brow, and the sun- 
shine on her sword and on her spear, 
and on the gold of the trappings, made 
horse and rider seem ablaze. 

I was dumb for her beauty and dar- 
ing, although it irked me sore that a 
woman’s hand should deal such blows 
to any living thing. 

While that I was still turning this 
thought over, about and about in my 
mind, there rode up beside us a tiny 
creature on a white jennet, all tricked 
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out in gold and searlet. His head 
seemed no bigger than a winter apple, 
his legs like flower stalks, and a maid’s 
garter would have amply girdled him. 
His great, dark eyes were full of mis- 
chief as a tame monkey’s, but his mouth 
was wondrous solemn. Cocked all to 
one side, he wore a scarlet bonnet, 
with a white plume, and his black 
locks hung thick and eltish about his 
face. 

When he was come near enough, the 
Demoiselle de Savaré tossed him her 
spear, which he caught with much dex- 
terity, though it nearly felled him from 
his little steed; then, turning to Ros- 
alys and me, she saith: 

‘‘T ery you patience, fair friends, but 
this mad imp knows me not, e’en after 
a twelve month of cuffings and comfits. 
Sieur Loys, I have just bethought me 
that you might find it in your humor 
to ride a-hunting on so blithe a day? 
I have another horse as ’twere made 
to your measure. Will you ride, Sieur 
Loys?”’ 

She combed out her steed’s fine mane 
with her long fingers, awaiting my an- 
swer; and pulled, here and there, a 
buckle into place; for, to speak the 
truth, [ was somewhat tardy in respond- 
ing to this courteous invitation, being 
dressed for riding but not for hunt- 
ing. 

While I hesitated, Rosalys broke in, 
as she was ever doing from that hour, 
and nigh always to the confusion of the 
very thing she would have furthered! 
Tis a curious fact, but a true, that peo- 
ple wed in spite of matchmakers oft- 
ener than because of them. 

‘‘He hangs back because of his attire, 
Yovanne!”’ cried Rosalys, and laughed. 
“Yet they will be aye telling us that 
tis women only who care for such 
fripperies.’’ 

Whereon she fell again to laughing; 
and Yovanne struck in, with deep-toned 
notes, as of a golden bell rung by the 
wind. 

I replied, when that my voice could 
make itself. heard, with much useless 
majesty, explaining that the sole cause 
of my seeming churlishness lay in my 
desire to observe toward the gracious 
chatelaine of Savaré, at all times and 
under all circumstances, homage the 
most profound, the most sincere, the 
most punctilious. 

“Which Abracadabra oration,’ flashed 
forth the chatelaine herself, forestalling 
the sonorous eloquence with which I 
had thought to wind up my fine speech, 
“which thundering and lightning of 
tempestuous language (you will note 
that I myself have a_ certain bent 
toward oratory), which pother of big 
phrases and many-footed words, is but 
he peroration to this plain work-a-day- 
statement: I care not to ride a-hunting 
in unsuitable attire. Nay, now!’’ (for 
I was scowling with all my heart in 
the performance)—‘‘fret not like a colt 
over his first bridle, but better me that 
good serviceable sentence of mine an 
you can, Sieur Loys de Vallon!’’ 


Il. 


The end of all this was, that I availed 
me of her courtesy, and another horse 
was brought forth, a creature fierce and 
beautiful, with flickering nostrils and 
crest bent like a bow. 

Now if the Demoiselle sought to try 


my mettle, her test was sufficient, for’ 


no sooner was I in the saddle than the 
brute came nearer to flying than did 
ever creature without wings. 

But he had found his match; and 
as we rode forth neck-and-neck, me- 
seemed the look that Yovanne cast upon 
me, from time to time, had less of 
mockery in it. My regard, however, 
was bent upon the way ahead of us, 
so that I seemed not to notice her; for 
‘tis but the folly of minstrels that 
would have the world deem only 
women capable of seeing other things 
than those they gaze upon! 














As we rode we talked, in careless 
fashion, and I was at much pains to 
eye her coolly, as men eye men; but 
this seemed not to vex her, as *twou!d 
have vexed a vainer or a warmer 
woman; rather she seemed to like me 
more because of it. 

In this wise came we to the forest 
and found the hounds just about to 
throw off. Now, when they were well 
away, and our two stallions speeding 
after, neck and neck, as ’twere, beating 
back the ground behind them, I could 
not but glow for the fashion in which 
she sat her horse. In her dawn-blue 
eyes, there shone a light fixed and 
eager, such as would become a soldier 
rather than a maid. Thus Briinhilde 
must have looked, with the warflame 
in her eyes, and to my heart quoth I: 

‘“‘Were such eyes to kindle at the 
touch of love, what man might with- 
stand them? ’Tis the fire in’ which 
souls shrivel or come forth transmuted.” 

But no sooner had this mushroom 
thought sprung up within me than I 
mowed it down with the double-edged 
blade of ungenerous judgment. ‘Far 
more suiting were it,’? so mused I, 
“that her pyoud breast should beat 
against a corselet of good steel than 
against the breast of a lover. Those 
firm hands of hers manage her courser 
and wield her spear more ably, aye 
more willingly, than they would caress 
the brow of him who loved her.’’? And 
I wondered as to the manner of man 
who might yield his fealty to such a 
maiden; for the strong are drawn to 
the weak, even as God to man; and I 
had dreamed from boyhood of a tender, 
field-flower maid, whose tears my lips 
should drink and whose fears should 
be banished by my courage. 

So I hardened my heart, as I rode 
on beside her, noting the buoyant poise 
of her young body; the power in her 
supple throat; the boyish curtness of 
her locks. Her haughty look stirred up 
false pride in me, clouding the well- 
spring of the spirit, and in my doltish 
soul I cried: ‘‘Sancta Maria! I thank 
thee that my little sister is not as this 
maiden is, to ride and rage and swear, 
like a hot boy!” 

Now the ardor of the chase had got- 
ten hold upon her, both mind and body, 
so that, for her, was naught save 
hounds and boar and the keen lust of 
killing; when, suddenly, behold! the hunt 
veered to the left, I with them. ’Twas 
like as though my steed were winged 
of heel—a very Pegasus! He bore me 
onward, as the wind a perfume! I had 
no yea nor nay in that mad flight, and 
when my headstrong charger deigned to 
moderate his pace, lo! hounds and Span- 
ish dwarf and valiant lady—all had 
vanished ! 

Drawing rein, in great wonderment, 
I looked about me. My steed also cast 
anxious glances to right and left, but 
furtively, with sideward head and ears 
that asked questions as plain as they 
had been human tongues. If ever dumb 
thing felt its guilt, and was shamed by 
it, “twas that madcap courser whose 
stiff will and supple limbs had brought 
us to grief. He sighed and sweated 
and changed from leg to leg, for all the 
world as though his conscience were a 
chestnut burr, set *twixt back and sad- 
dle. So presently I turned him about, 
with a smart slap on the withers, and 
—‘*Thou’rt in the right this time, thou 
imp,’’ quoth I, ‘‘for ’twas thy wrong- 
doing got us in this pickle. Now get 
us out of it an thou’rt abie!’’ 

At that he snorted, precisely after. the 
fashion a man will cry ‘‘Ahem!’’ when 
caught in error, and darted back upon 
his own traces, like a May-mad stag. 

As we were speeding, lo! a hound 
bayed deep within the forest to our 
right, and it came upon me, in a 
thought-whiff, that both myself and the 
other huntsmen were on a false track, 
the scent having been crossed by a 
sounder, at the point whereat all turned 
to the left. So, smiling in spite of my 
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most natural wrath, I spurred toward 
the lappice of the old hound, and in my 
heart t smiled, saying: ‘‘’Tis as wise 
a huntress as very Dian, but methinks 
this Dian had flayed Sir Acteon, where 
t’other gave him a deer-hide, in the 
stead of his natural covering!”’ 

But, even as these pert musings 
frothed up within me, I came upon an 
opening in the dense greenery, and, 
behold, my goddess dismounted, short- 
sword in hand, and making ready to 
rush upon a boar of monstrous size and 
fierceness. 

“‘Hold, ’tis death!’’ I shouted or tried 
to shout, for my throat seemed full of 
my own tongue and my spear limp as 
a grass-blade. Ere I could charge, how- 
ever, the Spanish manling hurtled from 
his steed and dashed in between her and 
the furious beast, his mimic weapon 
brandished right doughtily. ’Twas a 
strange game and a pretty, albeit Death 
held the stakes and grinned, thinking 
them certes his own. 

Now as it chanced, the little antic’s 
courage came near to losing both him 
and the mistress he adored, for, his 
foot slipping, down goes he under the 
voar’s very snout. 

I was out of saddle and with her in 
a twink; but not before she had flung 
her light body in front of the dwarf, 
shielding him with her own life, as a 
she-eagle her chick. 

The huge brute charged down upon 
us, jostling me and casting her to 
earth, where he rent her cymar with 
his foamy tusks. But ere he could 
turn and wound her I pinned him 
with my spear, and drawing my short- 
sword, dispatched him with more strokes 
than I care to remember. 

When I turned again to Yovanne, 
the dwarf was in her arms, and she 
ripping open his doubtlet, for that ell 
of warrior had been trampled by the 
boar and lacked his senses. 

Her face was nigh as pale as_ his, 
and when she brushed back her loos- 
ened tresses, her hand left red upon 
them. Then saw I that both arm and 
hand were bright with blood, running 
down from her shoulder, and I was 
eaten with horror to see a woman 
bleed, as are all true men; _ and, 
“Mother of God!’’ saith I, ‘‘thou’rt 
wounded! Suffer me to see thy hurt.’’ 

But she answered, ‘‘Nay, look to the 
boy first; I fear me he is sore wounded.” 

*“‘Not so! Not so!’’ cried I. ‘‘He is 
but stunned, while thou art all wet 
with blood. For my sister’s sake, she 
who so loves thee, grant that I ex- 
amine thy wound.”’ 

But she shook her bright head, some- 
what imperiously, repeating: ‘“‘The boy 
first! Look to the boy! I am _ but 
scratched. Afterward thou shalt tend 
me, if thou’rt so minded.” 

And, together, we ministered to the 
poor dwarf, till that he opened big 
asking eyes upon us. 

‘*Well, little rogue,”’ saith she. ‘‘How 
farest thou ?”’ 

Quoth he: ‘‘What, lady dear! Wast 
thou not hurt then? Oh, thanks, thanks, 
thanks, to all the saints!—to Sainte 
Marie, Sainte Magdalene, Sainte Anne, 
Sainte Agatha, Sainte—’’ 

And verily, I do believe he had 
named all the saints in the calendar had 
she not come to the rescue with a blithe 
chime of laughter and a tender jest. 

‘“‘Heigh-ho!”” saith she. ‘‘here’s one 
who questions bravely, yet waits not 
for his answer! Why, impling, wilt 
thou thank all Paradise for that thou 
art not sure of ?”’ 

Then goes he red and white, and 
red again, and he cries forth, ‘‘Lady! 
My dear lady! Sure thou’rt not—-”’ 

“Oh, yes and I am,” cries she, with 
more of tears than of laughter in her 
voice. ‘‘Yes, yes, thou foolish sprite! 
Safe am I—safe and sound, in every 
way, and thou ’twas who kept me 
so!’’ Whereat, she falls to kissing his 
rough locks, with so misplaced an ar- 
dor that the poor wight came near to 
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losing what wits remained to him. In- 
deed, so was he puffed up by that 
sweet poison that he got a trouncing 
for each kiss, before the Sabbath, and 
*twas then late on a Friday. But since 
she was so minded, [ lent her my aid 
in addling his little brain, and addled 
*twas, ma foi! what with cossetings and 
coaxings, and her giving him her white 
hand to wipe his tears on, and setting 
on of his hat, as he had been the babe 
of her own flesh; besides other tender 
fooleries too numerous to mention. 

I was all amazed and knew not how 
to take it; so swift the change from 
Amazon to melting womanhood! but 
remembering her wound, I did again 
urge that she would suffer me to ex- 
amine it. She laughed a little at my 
solemn tone, lifting, a hair- breadth, 
her splendid shoulders, as who should 
say: ‘‘Have thy way, then, thou stub- 
born fellow. ’Tis all one to me!’’ So 
I bended over her, to see what could 
be done, but could not come at the 
hurt, because of her close vesture, and 
hesitated, being at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. 

Then flings she me one of her mock- 
ing laughs across the wounded shoul- 
der, and saith she: 

‘Well, and what irks thee, Sieur 
Physician?”? Which thing she knew as 
well as I did, and sorely was I tempted 
to tell her so, but choosing the prouder 
course, I answered, with a brief and 
frozen courtesy : 

“Madam, ’tis thy riding-coat, which 
comes between thee and such poor skill 
as I can proffer tiee.’’ 

At this, up went that willful chin 
of hers, and forth from her bright 
throat there pealed a chime so silver- 
gay that the heart’s red leaped into 
her cheek, as though to be nearer the 
sweet sound o’t. And she said: 

“Out on thee, thou malapert doublet! 
Wilt thou stop the way of thy betters? 
Nay, seigneur, haste, haste, I pray 
thee, and put aside the froward rogue!”’ 

But though her voice was now as 
solemn as a passing-bell, her eyes danced 
like wedding-guests. 

I seemed not to be aware of aught 
unusual, however, and bowing low, I 
ripped open the cloth of her habit, 
above the wound, with my hunting- 
knife. As I parted the dark-green 
stuff from her shoulder, ’twas as when 
a falconer doth part the grass above 
some white bird that his lammeret hath 
slain. ’Twas such a miracle of warm, 
flower-scented snow, on which I gazed, 
that my face waxed red for its white- 
ness; and when I saw the great blood- 
clotted gash, made by that foul brute’s 
tusks, there did dart through my own 
flesh so fierce a pang that I was fain 
to cry out with rage and pity. 

But she seemed in no wise con- 
cerned; just glancing sidewards, now 
and then, to note my uncouth sur- 
gery, or making a great “‘O”’ of her 
red lips, in mock anguish, when asked 
if I gave her too much pain. For the 
rest of the time she hummed and 
whistled light catches, chin on hand, 
putting me such questions ’twixt tune 
and tune, about the dead boar, as one 
huntsman might put another. I, mean- 
time, breathed in beauty as ’t had 
been some witch-scent headier than 
new wine, till my eyes saw two of 
her, and the joints of my will were 
loosened. 

So wrought that potent magic in my 
blood that, ere I was aware of change, 
lo! the strong man within me had 
shrunk to nain-size, and all my soul 
was crying out for her, like a babe 
for its mother. Yet was there left 
enough of the old stubbornness to pro- 
test against this puny yielding, and so 
did new and old, desire and _ habit, 
strive together in my heart, that I 
knew not, of a surety, whether I 
did most desire to kiss or to cuff 
her. 

She, herself, put an end to the con- 
flict, however, for, losing her patience 
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—and so small a parcel made it that 
she’ never marked its loss!—‘‘ Bungle, 
bungle!”? quoth she, ‘‘God patience 
me, Dr. Bungle! Wilt never have 
enough of bungling? °T has been wind 
and unwind, tie and untie, round and 
round, and up and down, and right 
and left, this hour past! Let be! Let 
be, I tell thee! Ill or well, it stands 
as ’tis. Take away thy hands, that 
I may look on what they’ve accom- 
plished !”’ 

And she twists away her arm, and 
holds it out that she may the better 
examine it. 

Then such a shout of madcap laugh- 
ter doth she give that my ears split 
with it, and cries she, the mirth-tears 
rolling by twos and threes: 

*‘Oh, well done! nobly done! Never 
doctor doctored like my doctor! Never 
maiden had her arm cross-gartered till 
to-day,”? and she turns her arm about, 
this way and that, setting her head, 
first on one side, then on t’other, like 
a bird when ’tis considering. But, on 
a sudden, the gayety melts from her 
eyes, and she turns on me an anxious 
countenance. 

‘**Prithee, one question, but one ques- 
tion, Sieur Doctor.”’ 

And leaping to her side: ‘‘A thou- 
sand an thou wilt,’’ quoth I. Then 
saith she, her rich voice quivering: 

“Good Dr. Bungle,’? murmurs she, 
“but one thing troubles me. ’Tis this. 
So well hast thou cross-gartered my 
poor arm that I am _ puzzled how to 
act; for ’tis in my mind to walk home- 
ward on my hands, like the tumblers 
at a village fair. Is’t, perchance, part 
of the cure that I should so comport 
me?”’ 

Whereupon, my mind was_ brimmed 
with light, o’ th’ instant, as though a 
window had been opened in’t, and well 
I knew ’twas not to kiss her I desired 
so ardently. And, while she faddled 
over her horse’s trappings, I sought to 
cool my humor, by pacing to and fro, 
with measured gait and mien _loftily 
composed. 

3ut the fire of wrath seemed to blaze 
only the brighter for my pains, and 
showered forth thoughts like sparks; 
little stinging, unavailing atoms of the 
mind, that clung to my throat, as to 
a chimney, and darkled out, when I 
tried to utter them. In such a flame 
of kindled vanity was I, from head to 
heels, that a rain-drop falling then upon 
my forehead would have spat as on 
hot metal. 

On one thing, however, I was as firmly 
fixed as earth in her socket; namely, 
that this scornful, whimsic demoiselle 
should not be gratified, by seeing to 
what a fume her boy’s prankishness 
had brought me. 

‘‘She ‘shall learn that I am no love- 
sick, moon-calf, country lout, to fry or 
freeze, at her behest—that shall she!’’ 
fumed I, strutting ever more majesti- 
cally. ‘‘With silence and a distance- 
keeping courtesy will I behave toward 
her, and when, at length, she _per- 
ceives her fault, and strives to make 
amends, by pretty speeches, ‘Madam’ 
—so will I address her, and will calmly 
smile—‘madam, ’tis late—let us press 
our horses to better speed, lest thy 
father grow anxious for thy late tarry- 
ing. *Tis not too late to save him 
from vain fears, but, for some things, 
it is already too late.’ Then, hum- 
bled by the very moderation of my 
rebuke, she will hang down that 
haughty head of hers and will an- 
swer, with meek contrition: ‘‘ ’Tis ne’er 
too late to crave forgiveness, though it 
may be too late to bestow it.’ 

‘**At this, I will adopt a milder, though 
still frigid seeming, and, in few, yet 
ably chosen words, I will reveal to 
her the failings and shortcomings of 
her nature; her insolence; her mis- 
placed jesting; her hoyden-whimsies; 
ay, her whole inner self, from top to 
toe, will I disclose to her, tricked out 
in boy’s apparel, and mannish swagger 
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and poignards of toy wit! For right 
royally hath she been cockered up, 
since but a cradle-thing, as full of win- 
some naughtiness as leaves of green 
and trees of leaves!’”? Thus mused I, 
lashing with scorpions my unrighteous 
wrath, ‘‘Yea, of a verity, both men 
and women, children and beasts and 
birds have hasted to perform her bid- 
ding, scampered at her nod, from the 
day that she had wit enough to wag 
her saucy pate, or frame commands, 
with those red lips of hers. But / 
will disclose to her the fact that there 
be those over whom she cannot reign! 
I, ev’n I, will learn her the hard _les- 
gon of humility, and by practical dem- 
onstration to boot! Let her summon 
me! I will be more immovable than 
stock or stone. Let her call to me 
for aid! The deaf adder, stopping her 
ears, will not be more deaf than I. 
Let her—’’ 

*Twas my own name, rung out clear 
and high, by that bell-toned voice of 
hers, that broke in on my soliloquy: 

‘“Vallon! Ay! Loys de Vallon! Au 
secours!”’ thus it sbrilled, and ere the 
last note had died away I was_ beside 
her, a cold sweat on my back and hot 
fear in my_ breast. 

And, ‘‘What is’t? What = is’t?’’ I 
gasped, and had her about the shoul- 
ders, and my drawn sword guarding 
her, ere she could move or speak. 

But she freed herself with one swift 
whirl, and fronted me all ablaze, hand 
on dagger, and white wrath in her 
cheek. 

“How now!”’ saith she; “Show now!’’ 
and held her breath for sheer rage like 
a farious child. Then, catching it again: 
“Hast run mad?’ she saith, but not 
waiting for my answer, and with a sob 
of anger, as ’twere: ‘‘Ay, ay; ’tis that! 
‘tis surely that! for naught else could 
have led thee to hale me by the shoul- 
ders, as I were a peasant lass and thou 
some village jack-a-dandy drunk on 
cider!’ Then, when she had me _ all 
white and rage-shaken, in my _ turn, 
down swooped she, like the hawk-wild 
thing she was, ruffling feathers and 
spreading wings o’er something in the 
grass. What *twas I could not guess 
at first, she being betwixt us and bend- 
ing 80 close above it. A second look 
revealed it to me, however, and behold! 
there lay his Spanish dwarfship, with 
his wits gone for good, this time—so 
thought I. And, to my shame, I felt 
myself a-grinning with a heathen glee 
that eased the rage-cramp at my heart. 

So there stood I, showing my teeth, 
like a caged fox-cub at a stick, and 
tugging mercilessly at the few strands 
on my upper lip, which were used to 
most tender handling, and “‘if I stir 
again at her behest, may I stick fast 
in my grave at the last rever/le!’’ quoth 
I, and went on with my smirking and 
twirling, my teeth locked, and the key 
turned on all of gentle manhood that 
was in me. 

1 might have spared myself all this 
pother. While I stood there, as though 
my heels had taken root in the tough 
loam, she passed me, the dwarf gath- 
ered in her arms, and blinking up into 
her bent face, like a sick babe at a 
candle! Ay, so close did she pass that 
her garments and the wayward sweet- 
ness of her brushed my very soul. 
And next, I heard her voice again, 
but very low now, and with a soft 
jangle in it, as of chimes rung. brok- 
enly,—I heard her murmuring to that 
armful of marred man:— 

‘Little pest, do but pluck up heart 
enough to set thy foot on mine, when 
I shall be in the saddle, and I will 
carry thee safe and sure to Savaré.”’ 
Whereat, she took him upon her knee, 
as he had been a child, supporting him 
with her right arm against her shoulder. 
Thus they rode home, I evermore aston- 
ished and enraged with each new hap. 

And throughout all the long, long 
night that followed, we rode in dreams 
together, in tourney, chase and war. 
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And the sound of her deep laughter 
was in my ears, like the sound of the 
sea in the ears of children that have 
played all day upon the sands. More- 
over, even in my dreaming, I knew not 
if I did more admire or scorn her. 

Now in the days that followed that 
strange day, I was often in the pres- 
ence of the Lady Yovanne; for, at all 
hours, and unannounced, she would 
come through that little door, in the 
wall, that severed our domains, to be 
with Rosalys, or, by the same way, 
would Rosalys go forth, taking me with 
her. And, did I say her nay, urging 
some brain-concocted work to cry me 
grace: ‘‘Oh, Brother Sulky-brows,’’ so 
would she name me, ‘’tis as easy to 
see through thee as through a maid’s 
fingers, when she covers her face with 
them, the better to behold the lover 
at her feet. Thou’rt in the dumps, for 
that Yovanne entreats thee like the 
pride-puffed boy thou art. And that’s 
the whole truth about thee and that 
fine work o’ thine!”’ 

In this wise would she flout and 
tease me, till, for very peace, I would 
set forth with her for Savare. 

Sometimes we did all three ride to- 
gether; sometimes walk; and sometimes 
would Rosalys sit on a green slope with 
her needle-work, while we twain, Yo- 
vanne and I, played at the fair game 
of tennis. sending our hearts, with the 
balls, to and fro in the glad air; though 
we knew it not. And I marveled at 
her grace and fleetness, and learned to 
believe in Pagan Atalanta and in Ar- 
temis, and made them my patron saints; 
this, too, unwittingly, as by some silent 
spring of life within me, scarce heeded, 
like that which keeps the clockwork of 
the heart in motion. 

So passed the days, alike and tran- 
quil, until a month had sped, but, 
within me all was_ restlessness and 
troubled murk, as of wide sullen wa- 
ters, tossing in twilight. And gusts of 
impulse blew me hither and _ thither, 
from mood to mood, from glad to 
gloom, from peace to wrath, stranding 
me, at last, on the shoal-bound coast 
of uncertainty. Ah me! those flounder- 
ings and gropings of the hapless wight 
whose soul’s eyes fate has _ blindfolded 
with the girdle of Aphrodite! 

’Twas after this fashion that I played 
at blind-man’s buff with my happiness, 
recking naught o’t, and deeming my- 
self, all the while, a mighty fine and 
far-sighted and discerning fellow. 

‘“For,”? quoth LI, to the man within 
who shared my body and such wits as 
I covld spare him—‘‘for, as thou wot- 
test, dear beaupeer, I have been wis- 
dom’s accepted lover, since my topmost 
love-lock nodded even with Dan Cupid’s 
crowning curl, when it did tickle the 
rosy knee of his mother, as he trotted 
at her side! And ’tis to win more 
favor of my dear mistress, that same 
Lady Wisdom, that I so diligently ob- 
serve the Lady Yovanne, who would 
have made King Solomon feast, for 
a sennight, on his own words, and 
Socrates pour out his draught of hem- 
lock to the God of Life!’’ 

And this oration puffed out still more 
my vainglory, on the which I swam 
the sea of knowledge as on a_ bladder. 

Ne’er was fairer task fairer studied 
nor with greater zeal! I had her by 
heart; both visible and invisible woman 
were conned and jotted down and an- 
notated. Even in my sleep, I would 
be muttering: ‘‘What meant that look?” 
‘To what end that action?’ ‘‘Where- 
fore, at morn, a boy’s way and doub- 
let; at noon, a meek gray gown and 
nunnish eyelids; at eve, rustling of 
silken robes, tinkle of gems, left eye- 
brow quirked & la Savare! Wherefore 
and whence these changements, these 
inconsistencies?”’ 

And ever more and more did I chafe 
o’er this my self-set and alluring task. 
For I was ne’er of the same mind 
about her, three heart-beats together. 

Now ’twas her haughty mien repelled 
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me, while that her beauty drew me, 
till I was at a standstill between them, 
and knew not whether to advance or to 
go backward. Where her laughter froze 
me, her smile did fire me. here her 
wildness irked me, I could but kindle 
at her fearlessness. Full ten times, in 
as many hours, she had me raging with 
some scoff or word or gesture, yet I 
would have followed one gracious flash 
of the blue fire ’neath her _ brow, 
like a child, a will-o’-the-wisp, till I 
found myself up to the middle in a 
very slough of ridicule. 

To speak simply, what I now discern, 
reading o’er these blurred heart-pages 
by that clear light which shines at 
eventide of well-spent lives, and, in the 
tranquil heart, is as the clear shining 
after the rain and wind of youth;—to 
set forth all, in little,—I loved and 
knew not that I loved! Moreover, ’twas 
love so different from my _ boyhood’s 
painting of the destined maid, that my 
silly pride rebelled, and I was in just 
such a fume of helpless rage as is an 
urchin, haled by his nurse whither he 
would not. For where I had looked to 
mate with a dove, my heart had flown 
forth in pursuit of a faleon. And I 
yas torn with stubborn pride and blind 
yearning, like to a stag between two 
panthers. 

Now it chanced, upon a day in mid- 
summer, that we twain walked alone 
through the garden at Savare. And, me- 
seemed, that in her gown of pure white 
wrought with gold, she was like a radi- 
ant winter morning, all snow and sun- 
light and heaven-blue; for her face 
was very chill, as ’twas ever, when she 
mused, and her eyes like azure ice. 
Then, on a sudden, I waxed wroth, and 
changed my thought of her, likening 
her to a snow-image, wherein a child 
hath thrust two bright blue flowers for 
eyes. 

With this I laughed out, a _ hard 
laugh, not very mirthful, so that she 
turned to look at me. 

‘What thought-bee stung you, then, 
Sieur Loys?’”’ saith she, and spread’ a 
scornful nostril. 

‘°Twas brother to the winged snake 
that sent Dan Cupid howling to his 
mother, madame,’’ quoth I, and gave 
her look for look from __half-lowered 
eyelids. 

‘*And you laugh where poor love 
wept? So! I see your meaning! A 
brave gallant!’’ wherewith she fell a- 
Jaughing, in her turn. I liked it no 
better than she had liked my mer- 
riment, but feigned a coolness I was 
far from feeling. 

As we walked, she had been culling 
flowers, now from this side, now from 
that, her lissome body bending as though 
in the delicate breeze that rippled ‘round 
us. All her up-gathered kirtle was filled 
with great lilies, white and red,—roses 
and giroflées and fair gold blossoms that 
gave forth a pungent savor. 

And now her hand was hovering, like 
a rose-pale moth, tremulous with inde- 
cision, between two gorgeous blossoms. 

‘‘Ah, well,’ sighed she, a mock sigh, 
long and dolorous. ‘‘Ah, well-a-day! 
The Lady Diana guard me from those 
winged serpents of which you tell so 
feelingly,’” and, with a curt snap, she 
broke away a _ rose-bough, and, hold- 
ing it on high, shot me a blue sword- 
glance, through its scarlet clusters—a 
glance so full of gleeful malice that 
my heart winced at it. 

‘‘Heigh-ho!”’ sighed she again. ‘But 
if an’t be my destiny, what help? For 
destiny rules the very gods themselves.”’ 
Then, on a sudden, waxing cheerful, 
‘‘Nay, but what pother over naught!”’ 
cried she. ‘“‘An a serpent sting me, 
twill be no nearer my heart than my 
heel; for, like Peleus’ son, ’tis only my 
heel would be vulnerable to a Norman 
snake, and I think there be no other in 
my garden, nor anywhere else, save in 
that song o’ thine!’’ 

(Continued next week.) 
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ANTIPODES: A DIALOGUE. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT 
Room in the Continental Hotel, Paris. Frank and Ralph, two 
{mer 1 1 together Jime, afternoon.) 
Frank. 
I love Paris! 
Ralph 
I detest Paris! 
Frank. 

You don't know. R Sy hh, how ashamed of yourself 
you ought to b rh your only excuse, my boy. 
You're unconsciously odontal. 

Ralph. 
Oh, it’s all a very deliberated matter, I assure you. 
My experience of Paris isn’t limited, you know. 
Frank. 
Neither is mine. 
Ralph. 

If, when you talk of liking Paris, you mean the 
American atmosphere of it—this hotel, for example, 
and the Grand, and your gin-cocktail at ‘‘Henry’s,”’ 
and ealling on Mrs. Tompkyns Brownjones of Madison 
Avenue in her new apartments on the Avenue Victor 
Hugo or Marseau—if you mean, I say, by liking Paris, 


all this completely unrepresentative and alien portion, 


I have nothing whatever to reply. What I dislike is 
the city itself, apart from all foreign addenda, For 
example, you will no doubt call the people here pictur 
esque because they loaf in chairs on the sidewalks be- 
fore their numberless cafés. 

Frank. 

Loaf! What an unjust word! , 

Ralph. 

It’s the right one The huge Parisian middle-class 
have no sense of respectability. They lick, as well, all 
sense of home life. The household, the hearthstone, is 
amyth forthem. It is they who support the enormous 
number of cheap restaurants Heaven knows what 
they do with their children Phese are left in lodgings 

mostly very dirty ones at that—while their parents 
lounge over tables (hotes, guzzle odious decoctions on 
the pavements of the boulevards, or split their sides at 
indecent plays and songs in shabby and disreputable 
theaters. 
Frank. 

{ don’t know any race in which love for their chil- 
dren is more charmingly developed. Perhaps you're 
really aware that the lodgings of the middle-classes are 
dirty. It’s a sweeping statement, unless you've made 
thorough examinations, Ralph. As for the children, 
bonnes are inexpensive, remember, and that dreadful 


evening debauchery at which you sneer is constantly 
the following-up of a long, workful day. Neglect of 
children, indeed! Do you not forget the crowds of 
mothers seated with their sewing in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, in the woodland stretches of the Bois, 
below the chestnut trees of the Champs Elysées? And 
where et were the children of these women? Playing 
near them, if old enough to use their little legs. If not, 
in baby carriages at their Paris large, and 
thickly thronged. I maintain that this middle-class 
which so stirs your rancor does not habitually live the 
haphazard night life you describe. Now and then it 
may be true that they seek amusement. The French 
have an immense capacity for it. All Latin races have, 
but they in particular. It is the secret of their amazing 
prosperity as a nation; they possess the power to laugh 
easily. 


reas sides. 


Ralph. 
Yes—at gross things. Observe their comic journals. 
Could you find ranker coarseness any where? 
Frank. 
I find the coarseness leavened by much sparkling 
wil. 
Ralph. 
They try to disguise with cologne 
Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page photos each 134 x 11, 
192 pages in all, subject, ‘Beautiful Paris.”’ edition cost 


Of course you so. 


$100,000, given absolutely free with beautiful case, by 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
tomers. 


Philadelphia, Pa., to their cus- 


Write for particulars. 
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the stench of assafoetida. .. Come, now; we will tak] 
of their men—the Frenchmen whom you and I have 
met—the Parisians with whom we have occasionally 
been thrown. What do you really think of their lives? 
Would such lives be for an instant tolerated in London 
or New York? Here these men are held as gentlemen, 
and as such everywhere received. When rich do they 
not often support handsome and luxurious establish- 
ments over which some woman (who is not their wife 
and is never to be) rules, with her bevy of servants, her 
smart equipages, her changes of toilet continuous and 
extravagant? Is it not an every-day tale that the 
hearts of these men’s mothers and sisters are broken by 
the financial ruin into which they plunge? 
adherence for a year or so to cruel and callous feminine 


| spendthrifts isn’t by any means the sole cause of such 
ruin, 


Look at the Parisian clubs, where they pass 
their afternoons and their midnights—piaces more 
odious to me than even the absinthe-reeking streets 


from three till four P.M. What do they do, there at 
those clubs, but gamble? Is social intercourse the 
object of these institutions? Not in the least. The 


gamester’s lust of play alone brings them into being, 


and the more patrician and “‘swagger’’ they are the 
higher the play runs. And then their preposterous 
duels, where braggadocio masquerades as valor, and 


where a phantom which they would presume to call 

“honor’’ is battled for on the discreet understanding 

that all exchanged wounds must be only skin-deep. 

Oh, the unutterable folly of a Parisian ‘‘gentleman’s”’ 

life!—the triviality and wickedness commingled! 
Frank. 

My dear Ralph, the point of view, the point of view! 
That is everything. Remember that in ancient Rome 
suicide was held to be exemplary, and in Sparta the 
boys were taught to steal. I admit that it’s horrible 


the demi-monde should thrive. But, after all, do they 
thrive? Is it not only a little brief fluttering, with 


them, of gay-colored wings in the sun? And you speak 
of mothers’ and sisters’ hearts being broken. Why did 
you not say fathers’ as well? Surely you must admit 
that in Paris there are thousands of pure-lived elderly 
men. And, after all, what might be the young Frenc h- 
man’s reply to your charge fe are dissipated 
openly,” he might say, ‘‘and you are dissipated on the 
sly—there lies the entire difference between us. You 
Americans (and you English as well, since to us you 
seem very much the same) are just as reprehensible en 
cachette as are we in a public fashion, Of course you 
will set up the claim that we decorate vice and you do 
not. But this we consider to be no rejoinder of the 
slightest importance, for we think vice very ugly indeed 
and can no more endure it undecorated than if it were 
a salad without dressing.”’ Then as to their clubs. 
Do we Americans not gamble? Is there anything in 
the world that so positively reeks with hazard as our 
Wall Street? The French Bourse, as you very well 
know, is not to be named in the same year with it. 
Besides, what vast quantities of money change hands at 
our elections! And then have we not our numberless 
horse-races, and till lately did we not have our upas- 
like Louisiana Lottery, with a bough that had rooted 
itself in every State? And then this question of duel- 
ing. The other day I was talking it over with a French- 
man of good name and place. He abominated it, but he 
gave, so to speak, the devil and duel their due. ‘‘Of 
course,’ he said, ‘“‘for the law to forbid it and then 
wink at it, is shameful. But still, so confirmed are our 
people in their respect for the custom, that no jury can 
be induced to return a verdict of guilty. And the argu- 
ments used in favor of it are these: First, it is not the 
nonsensical affair, Ralph, which you maintain. True, 
duels are usually stopped when blood is drawn, but 
that does not mitigate the extreme danger threatening 


either opponent. In a duel very recently fought near 
Paris, the seconds were on thorns of anxiety, and for 
the reason that neither principal knew anything to 


Second, these 
occur between 
A Frenchman is 


speak of regarding swordsmanship, 
contests prevent the fisticuffs which 
gentlemen in America and England. 


called a hard name, and he at once retires with the 
intention of sending his témoins to the aggressor. 
Black eyes, bloody noses and similar vulgarities are 
thus avoided; rowdvism is muzzled; the manners of 
the prize-ring are discountenanced. Third, a veto 
is laid upon freedom of speech between men, and a 


premium is put upon politeness. 


Ralph. 

Yes—on French politeness, which resembles the 
wounds of these same duels, in being skin-deep. You 
meet *‘politeness’’ among the best-bred Frenchwomen. 
I hope you haven't been fooled, Frank, into admiring 
that! 

Frank. 
A real French lady—let us say Bal- 
is the most engaging human 


Good heavens! 
zac’s femme de trente ans 
creation that | know of! 


Ralph. 
How can you! She abounds in the most deadly 
artifice. She is cloaked with deception and finesse. 


The actual woman is smothered below fathomless falsi- 
ties. Balzac, whom you have mentioned, has some- 
where perfectly described her. How go his words? . 
Ah, yes, I have them! Une femme qui possede ce nt 
trente-sept-mille maniéres de dire Non, et @incommen- 
surables variations pour dire Oui.” 

Frank 

Precisely. Such enchanting subtlety spoils one for 
any other woman on earth! 

Ralph. 

Oho! No wonder they have said that you're in 
love with Madame de— 

Frank. 

I'm in love with half a dozen Madames de Quelque- 
chose. For less personal imprudence, Ralph, many a 
Frenchman has fought and bled. 

Ralph. 


Quite so. Several drops. 
lenge me I shouldn't fight. 


But if you should chal- 


Frank (laughing). 
1 knew it; that was my reason for the bellicose re- 








But silly - 
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mark, By the way, how is it that you linger co 
long, this spring, here in your execrated Paris? 


Ralph. 
C'est mon affaire. 
Frank. 
No doubt. Is she very winsome? 
Ralph. 


Suppose I told you that she’s an American lady? 
Frank. 
I shouldn't believe you. 
Ralph. 
And pray why? 
Frank. 
Your French accent has lately improved in so strik- 
ing a degree. 
Ralph. 
All the same, I detest Paris. 
Frank. 
It’s one of your fads. 


Really? . . 


You think you do, By the 


way, you “blew me off’ to a nice dinner, the other 
night, at Durand’s. I owe you one, and rll pay it at 
Paillard’s. 


Ralph. 

They swindled me at Durand’s. 
dle Americans at those swell places. 

Frank. 

I examined your addition carefully, and saw noth- 
ing wrong about it exce pt your extravagance. Come 
with me to Paillard’s to-night, and over a miraculous 
fish and a supernatural] jilet you will tell me what bad 
cooks you think the French are. Afterward we will 
go to the Comédie Francaise and see that masterpiece 
of Dumas, Le Demi Monde. You will then have a 
chance, dear boy, of showing me what bad dramatists 
are the French and what wretched actors. 

Ralph (furious). 

I didn’t say they were bad cooks, dramatists or 
actors. I simply said that I detested Paris. 

Frank. 
And I adore it. 


They always swin- 


Parfaitement. Let us agree to dis- 


agree. Come. 
Paris, July 5. 
>-e<+- 
CIVIC AND PHILANTHROPIC CONFERENCE. 


A conference of men and women interested in the 
great social, hygienic, and philanthropic questions 
pertaining to the welfare of human society will be held 
at Battle Creek, Mich., October 12-17, 1897. The fol- 
lowing and other questions will be presented in papers 
and addresses by prominent philanthropists and educa- 
tors, with the hope of evolving some practical methods 
of reform. 

Methods of Municipal Organization. 

The Betterment of Municipal Politics. 

Public Sanitation and Water Supply. 

Condition of the poor and unemployed.—Are Pau- 
perism and Crime the product of our civiliza- 
tion?—How to eliminate the tramp from soci- 
ety.—What to do for the ex-convict. 
mutual agreement between counties, cities and 
villages, so one municipality shall not drive its 
idle men to another. 

Farm Colonies and Emergency Relief. 

The Tenement House Question. 

Social or University Settlements. 

The School of Health. 

Medical Missions.—Free Baths.—District Nursing as 
a relief for the sick destitute poor. 

School Hygiene.—How to prevent physical deteriora- 
tion resulting from school life.—Medical Inspec- 
tion of pupils.—Physical cleanliness.—Lavatory 
and bath facilities for public schools. 

Rev. —< G. Smith, D.D., pastor of the People’s 
Church, aul, and Professor of Sociology in the 
* vamaet Phy State 'U niversity, will be President, and 
J. H. Kellogg, M.D., Superintendent of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Vice-President. 

The following well-known workers have promised 
to participate: Hon. Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Northwestern University ; Governor H. 8S. 
Pingree; Very Rev. Dean Harris, LL.D., of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada; Dr. Arthur Edwards, 
Editor of the ‘Northwestern Christian Advocate,’ 
Chicago; Mrs. Henry W. Rogers, Evanston: Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer, Superintendent Chicago Training Sc hool; 
Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, Chicago; Professor C. R. Hender. 
son. Professor of Sociology, Chicago University; Rev. 
H. W. Bennett, D.D., Pastor First’ Methodist Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Henry N. Hart, President of United 
Hebrew Charities. Chicago; Dr. H. B. Baker, Sec retary 
of Michigan State ag 3 Health; Rev. Morgan Wood, 
D.D., Toronto; Rev. J. Brushingham, D.D., Presi- 
dent Methodist Social Union Chicago; Hon. C. C. 
Bonney. ex-President World’s Fair Congresses; Rev. 
W. H. Manss, Pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago; Rev. Frank Crane, D.D., Pastor of Trinity 
Church, Chicago; Dr. I. K. Funk, New York City; 
Bayard Holmes, M.D., Chicago. 

One day will be devoted to a special conference of 
the mayors of cities and executive county officials of 
Michigan and adjoining States to consider the indus- 
trial question. Counties and all municipalities are in- 
vited to send delegates. 

Professor E. O. Excell will have charge of the music 
of the ccnference. 

The Railways have been asked to make reduced 
rates and there will be ample hotel accommodations at 
low rates, 

For all particulars and official programme, address 
with stamp, 

S. SHERIN, Secretary. 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 





ON THE WEST 


NEW CATSKILL MOUNTAIN. TRAIN 


Hereafter every Monday morning the West Shore Railroad will 
run a fast train from Kingston to New York, sto ving only at New- 
burgh and Cornwall, for the accommodation of business men who 
desire to remain in the Catskills with their families until Monday 
morning. This train will leave Kingston at 8:05 a.m. on arrival of 
train 26 on the Ulster and Delaware Railroad every Monday morn- 
ing during the summer season. Parlor car through from Catskill 
Mountain points will be run on this train, 
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FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 
Value $1,252.00 
To be Given to Subscribers to the 


UNION GOSPEL NEWS. 
Do You Want One of These Beautiful Prizes? 





.e how many legitimate words you can make 
: che no leeers” the words **Union Gospel 
Sit? using each letter as desired, but not more 
News any word than it appears in ‘UNION GosPEL 
N en Proper nouns, foreign or obsolete words, 
5 fixe s and prefixes, Scotch and provincial English 
vi ja, and Anglo-Indian words are not allowed, and 








= ~ tbat are spelled alike but have different mean- 
wore nbe used but once. Plurals not allowed. To 
3 On, in, go, peg, sew, sun. new, 


» the work: 
un me. You may use these words in your list. 
ne ‘yours’ work will give you Many words, Try it. 


Our Offer :—For the largest number of legitimate 
words we will give One Elegant Piano—8300. 
For the next two lsraont hee we. — give awe 
vine Parlor Organs—S$200. For the next three 
ek lists, Three Splendid Bicycles—$300. 
t largest list, One Excellent Sewing 
Machine—S40. ‘or the next largest list, One 
Complete Encyclopedia—S$40. For the next two 
largest lists, Two Unabridged Dictionaries— 
#20. For the next largest list. One U niversal 
Music Box—S815. For the next largest list, One 
Solid Oak Writing Desk and Book-Case Com- 
bined—S&6. For the next bee aresS sa Ten 
superbly Illustrated Bibles—835. For the 
ne¢ 4 largest list, One Oak Sewing Table—S2. 
For the one hundred next ee ee Ose Bun- 
dred Cameras—$100,. For the next: argest 
lists, Three Hundred Eighty-Eight Music 
Folios—$ 194. 

To Every One who enters the contest and sends 
,list of words not less than twenty in number we 
will give one of the popular ** Moody Books.”’ 

Anybody may take advantage of these exceed- 
ingly generous offers who will send us either fifteen 
cent stamps to pay for six months’ subscription to 
the UNION GOSPEL NEWS, or twenty-five 2-cent stamps 
to pay for one year’s subscription to the UNION GosPEL 
News, a monthly, illustrated, up-to-date, wide-awake 
ndenominational, aggressive and progressive relig- 
is paper. This offer cioses August 3ist, but send 
list at once. 

4 little work may give you a piano, or- 
gan, bicycle or some other one of these 
beautiful Presents. 

No lists counted unless Thirty cents for 
a Six Menths’ Subscription, or Fifty Cents 
for One Year’s Subscription is sent with 


list. 

Average copies each issue of the UNIon GospEeL 
News for 1896 was 125,000; but we believe this paper 

needed in every home, and aim to increase our 
number of subscribers to 200,000 during the year ’97. 
Tierefore, these wonderful offers, 

UNION GOSPEL NEWS, 

147 Seneca St., Cieveland, 0. 
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Address, 
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MIRACULOUS MUD. 


FOUND AT THE INDIANA MINERAL 
SPRINGS, IND., CURES RHEU- 
MATISM, KIDNEY, BLADDER, 
BLOOD, SKIN AND NER- 





VOUS DISEASES. 
bIG HOTEL HAS BEEN ERECTED AND PEO- 
PLE ARE JOURNEYING THERE FROM 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY TO 
BATHE IN THE MUD, 


A deposit of most remarkable mud dis- 
covered in Indiana, has of recent years 
been attracting widespread attention. It 
is located at the Indiana Mineral Springs, 
Warren County, and has been formed by 
the action of the water from the famous 
Magno-Lithia springs. Through count- 
less ages the foliage of magnificent oaks 
on the hillside has annually fallen into a 
basin, and has been reduced by nature 
into a pure black earth unmixed with 
roots, stones or sand. The water from 
the big spring for thousands of years has 
been soaking this deposit and saturating 
it with mineral salts, until now there is a 
layer of medicated mud about two acres 
in extent and from ten to twenty feet in 
thickness. 

The strange medicinal value of this 
peculiar, black, porous substance was 
accidentally discovered by an old soldier, 
Sam Story, who had brought rheumatism 
home from the war and suffered with it 
for years. 
drainage ditch through the mud deposit, 





He was attempting to dig a | 


and after indulging in this useless experi- | 


ment for a week or more, gave up the 
idea, but meanwhile had been cured of 
his rheumatism. 


The fame of the mud began to spread, | 


and afflicted congregated at the Springs | 


from everywhere. The method of using 
the mud was at first very primitive, the 
patient merely sitting down in the de- 
posit where nature had laid it. But since 
then improvements have been made, a 
beautiful hotel erected, and the mud 
bath developed into a luxurious experi- 
ence. The accompanying cut shows how 
it’s done. 
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After all, Nature is the greatest of all 
chemists, and seems here to have prepared 
in a gigantic receptacle an enormous mass 
of medicine for poulticing sore humanity. 
When all else had failed, Nature’s treat- 
ment, the Magno-Mud cure, as it is now 
called, has in hundreds of cases brought 
back health and happiness. 





COLLIER’S 
CASUAL NOTES. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, 

THE days of chivalry were noted for 
the high consideration and courtesy of 
man toward woman. She sat throned 
on high, while her knight fought and 
died for her, and worshiped her as some- 
thing fair and good beyond aught else on 
earth. A knight to be perfect must be 
as gentle as brave, and must love his lady 
as steadfastly as he hated his enemy. 

Nowadays the men of our Svuthern 
States are held to be the most chivalrous 
of any men on earth. No woman ever 
stands up in a horse-car south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and in great 
things as in small the Southerner defers 
to woman, worships her and serves her 
much like the knights who sat at the 
“Table Round.”’ 

But the age of chivalry was also noted 
as curiously lacking in consideration for ! 
such persons as happened to be born 
without a title—such as could lay no 
claim to noble blood. The knight killed 
off the varlet with far less am gear my 
than he would employ toward a dog, 
whenever the former caused him any 
inconvenience. And his lady stood by 
with entire unconcern, or even ran a 
dagger into the worthless rascal herself | 
if her lord were not available. In fact, 
such things as law and justice never 
entered into the knight’s dealings with 
the common herd. Far less even the 
shadow of Christian mercy. 

Nowadays, again, when the negro 
arouses the wrath of the Southern man, 
he is chased over the country with blood- 
hounds and murdered wherever found. 
Beaten, hacked, torn to pieces or burned, 
And it seems that the Southern women 
look on while their sons and husbands 
revel in this orgie of blood, if not un- 
moved, yet certainly with no effort to 
restrain them. To be sure the negro, if 








no mistake has been made, and he be 
really the guilty one, has committed a | 
terrible crime. But the law imposes the 
utmost penalty, and with a white judge 
and jury there is no doubt but that the | 
negro would suffer it. So that there is 
no shadow of necessity for resorting to 
murder, 

How the men will justify their acts 
does not concern this column. But the 
women who look on at it, apparently 
with approval? Does the nineteenth 
century differ from the sixth only in 
conditions, not in the spread and de- 
velopment of law and mercy and loving- 
kindness? Are we all blood-sisters to the 
ladies of King Arthur’s court, and would 
we learn to enjoy the bloody play of the 
jousts with a little practice, as we learn 
to Jook on quietly at the hideous torture 
and murder of a human being beneath us 
in the social scale, who has aroused our 
reveuge? It seems not unlikely. 

It is some years since Jean Ingelow has 
made a direct appeal to the notice of the 
world, and now comes the news of her 
death at the age of seventy-seven. Her 








poems and novels, particularly ‘‘Fated to 
be Free,’’ have been widely read. Chil- 
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Over-Work ! 
CONS ION -cacses by } Over-Eating ! 
Over=-Drinking ! 
more ill treatment than the bowels. Load 


after load is imposed until at last the intestines become clogged, refuse to 
Then you must assist nature. Do it, and see how easily you wi 





Not a violent mass of mercurial and mineral » but a PURE VEGETA- 
BLE COMPOUND, that acts directly upon i 
restores muscular action, at the same time 
toe oe liver and kidneys. Not a patent liquid or pill-form dose, but a 
ABLET—pleasant to eat, easy and delightful in action. 


They are indeed NA’TURE’S OWN REMEDY. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 10c., 25c., 50c. 
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dren were prominent in her writings, and | 


she must have entertained great fondness 
toward them. People who knew her in- 
timately found her a sympathetic and 
charming woman. Deubtless her name 
will not rank with the immortals, but 
there is a pleasant and delicate, if per- 
haps rather sentimental, pone 
about her work which will probably 
keep it before the public for more years 
than one would care to prophesy. 





Mrs. Maybrick is to the fore-again, and 
certainly there is something singularly 
touching about her case. Married to a 
brute, in an alien country, condemned on 
purely circumstantial evidence as_ her 
husband's murderess, she must spend the 
rest of her life as a convict in an English 
prison; her children, under another name, 
given to she knows not whom to bring up; 
and any wild hope which may have lived 
in her heart, the only living thing left to 
keep the miserable death of her existence 
from utterly crushing her, gradually dy- 
ing too. If she is in truth guilty her 
punishment is terrible enough. 


a reasonable doubt that such may be the 
case—then the crime which has been 
committed against her is an awful one— 
one to make the terms law and justice a 
mockery, and to excuse a riot at the 
sight of a judge. 


But if | 
she is innocent—and there seems at least | 


VISITORS TO LINCOLN PARK IN 
CHICAGO 


| Will be delighted with the souvenir book of this 
beautiful spot now being distributed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
It is a magnificent publication of 96 pages, full to 
overtiowing with delicious half-tone pictures of 
one of Creation’s most charming places of resort 
for citizens of the Great Republic, 
No stranger visiting Chicago should be without 
a copy of the “ Souvenir of Lincoln Park.” It can 
only be procured by inclosing twenty-five (25) cents, 
in coin or postage stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
general passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Il. 








Johnnie — ‘‘Mamma, this book says 
knowledge is power.”’ 

Mamma—‘'And it is, my child.” 

Johnnie—‘‘No, mamma, it isn’t. I 
know there is pie in the pantry, but I 
can't get it.” 


FITZ-CORBETT FIGHT! 





~The wonderful VITAGRAPH shows 
this greatest modern contest ex 
actly as it occurred by 100 snap 
shot photos, taken atthe ring side. 


Used as shown incut, you get the 

fight from start to finish as on a 

~\ $100.00 Kinetese« lso other sub. 
jJects: The Kiss, Cor 


hee Couchee, 
Skirt Dancer, Leap Frog, ete., 10 in 
7 all. Price, post-paid any subject 10e. 
each; 8 for 25e; fullget (10) 75e; 15 for 81.00 
Send quick; big money selling them; large cat- 
alogue with each order, KR. He le dive, 
65 CORTLANDT STRERT, DEPT. Nos Ne ¥y 
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§ by mail. Largest variety. Catalog 
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A COMPLETE DRESS 
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The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magazine 





“Ne” {nthe World, Price, 100., o $1.00 a Toar 
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July Number contains 127 New Designs, mciupinc 5 Cotorep Styxes. 
If your newsdealer has not got it, send 10c.for Sample Copy to 


Evite Stytes Co., 


110 FirrH Avenue, New York City. 





atadio, for which I have been paid promptly and regularly. 
working for you and at the same tin 
themselves in a position to earn a comfortable 
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HH. A. GRIPP, Esq., German Artist, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Sir and Friend: 
Your method of making portraits is so simple that I 
my household duties at home, 
y without int 
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fering in any way with their regular home work, 


It gives me great pleasure to state that I have during the past three years received a large amount of work fro 
had no trouble in earning from six to ten dollars a week for over thr 
Any one who can spare a few hours, either day or night, to the work and learn your method can soon place 
I know this can be done for I have had the experience. 
asure to do this, not alone out of gratitude to you, but to assist the many thousands of women in this country to a light and profit- 
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I will gladly answer 


MISS ESTHER A. EWING, Fairbrook, Centre Co., Pa. 
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I send a Crayon Portrait free of charge as a guide to each student. 

I send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one 
dear to you, or of some one you know well, because you would learn quicker on a face you know. 
Aiso do 1 send you @ print of this person, for you to finish, with all material and instruction, 
The Portrait will be @ sure guide for anyone and is painted the same as my instruction teaches, 
and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they | 
only try. Send for my book at once, it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your 
letter or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work, 


Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 121 Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa. 
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| HAVE WORK FOR YOU 
AT YOUR HOME. 


Read the following very care- 
fally, it will keep yourself 
and your home. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT 
YOUR HOME.—Explanation. 


Ihave agents in every State 
of the Union and Canada, «iso 
do I furnish newspapers, magazines, and stores with Crayon Portraits which 
they give to their customers as premiums, 
our leading magazines with Crayon Portraits; on 
30,000, aud the other in Washington , D, C., with 40,000 14x17 Crayon Port- 
Iam con‘idering additional contracts. 
last five years, to teach good, reliable parties at their homes, and send my work 
to them or let them come to my 

HOW CAN I DO IT? In the first place I teach them my own method, 
and so can depend on the ir doing good woork rapidly, thus saving money for my- 
self.. My method Is easy — a child can learn it. 1 would be pleased to 
have you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon 
2 These portraits are pictures which my acents, magazines, etc., send 
me to enlarge, and are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted print 


You can send your Print back just as soon 
it. If you have the time, finish it the first day, and if fairly done I will return 
the print the same day with a box of work, and payment for same. 
need to practice all day, but only one hour, or less time; and after I have taught 
you I can get my work cheaper by you than if I employed a first-class artist at a 
This is the reason I can offer m 
others, and I have agents in every State an 
can make fair wages from the start. An 
weekly, some do better still. 
by day or lamp ee it can 

If you wil 
all the work and more than you can 
day of your ime, dut whatever time you can spare. No matter if you 
can spare but an hour a day sv long as you do 
special talent, and if a person caa read and is 
I guarantee you success from the start. 

I have issued a little book which will Instruct you how I send my work, and 
explains how to finish the work, and how much I pay for each 
name and address of lots of my students, who have learned an 
me now all over the United States and Canada, 
| some money in spare time or devote all your spare 
book at once and I will send ft free of charge. 

bogus advertisement but necessary fr me to engage 
work for me and a godsend for many homes. 
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as you can finish 


You do not 


work to agents, etc., cheaper than 
Canada. and at the same time you 
ordina m can earn eight 
‘You can execute the work 
be taken up and laid aside at will. 

with me, and will work faithfully, 1 have 
do. Ido not ask you to give me ten hours & 
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follow my instructions, 
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PAPA So Emily stands at the head of her class in French *” 


MAMMA Ye She and another gir! were exactly even in the written examinations, 
t it was decided that Emily shrugged her shoulders more correctly. 
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ib New York Agents, Hermann Boxer & Co., 101 Duane Street. 


Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 


; REDUCED 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID. 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
rice of Tammany Times from $4 to 

| 1a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
is makes Tammany Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


d ? For sample copy and 
en C. beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 

rominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
ory of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New York City, U.S. A. 


cents 14 KARAT .<cv2 
TE. 
OR CUT THIS OUT and send itto 
us with your name and address 
LADIES and we will send you this beauti- 
ful gold finished watch, by ex- 
S| pressfor examination. Youex- 
amine it at theexpressoffice;and 
if you think it a bargain payour 
sample price $2.75 and express 
charges and it is yours. Itismag- 
nificently engraved and equal 
inappearance to agenuine Solid 
Gold wateh, A guarantee and 
beautiful gold plate chain and 
charm sent free with every 
watch, write today,this maynot 
appear again; mention whether 
: ‘ yy E'N nts’ or ‘MEG. 
‘AS N ° 

Oe RE MPORTING C0, 

384 Dearborn St.,[ 53 4 Chicago 
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as low as $24.00. BICYCLE, AP 4 
Fally guaranteed. Shipped anywhere iy tWy 
on approval, direct from our factory. “>” 

| ALPINE CYCLE CO.., Dept. 72 .Cincinnati,O. 





R . Send for “Inventions 
Wanted.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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AS GOOD AS GOLD? 


OKS, : 
Orneeote case FREE 


CLIO NEEDLE CASE. 





Read Carefully the Breatest Offer yet Made in 1897, 


o further introduce our excellent 20 page illustrated household magazine ‘Good Reading. 
we aan this wonderful offer of valuable gifts: To any pereon sending us ._— money order 
or stamps to pay for ‘Good Reading,” 6 monhts (price soc year) we will wwe Vy mw apy an all lin- 
en doily, 18 inches square, stamped tn a beautiful design, ALSO the “Clio Needle ae conta ning 
4 packages Oo! Needles, assorted sharps 5 to 7,10 black steel hat and shew! = and 10 best ay 4 
steel needles warranted not to bend, break or cut the thread. These need = ose pat =p in fine 
lithographed case, to inch long ALSO, with the Doily and Needle Cese, bay Poa ha you post- 

id, your choice of any of the following books, ‘‘The american Family Cook —" The Laster 

Suide to Beauty’’ or “Dramatic Recitations,”’ by America’s leading elocutionists. ea 9 s 

honest and will be ca: ried out to the letter if after receiving these gifts you are not satisfied we 

will cheerfully refund the money. This offer is for a limited time only and may not appear again. 
N. B. Subscriptions received before July ist will be entered till Jamuary 189. Address, 


“GOOD READING.’’ NORWALK, OH/o. 





COLUMBIAS,#$8-$15 


for $45, C O. D. on appro 
BD, I. WARNER & BRO., 227 Wabash Ave... 











| Soap 


For Absolute Purity it 


stands unequalled. 





Those who use it once | 


will have no other. 


Try it’ It is sold by Druggists | 
every where. 
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AUTHORS 
$736 IN PRIZES. 


If you can write Short Stories or Poems you 


should enter our Prize Contest. Full particulars 
in July HouseHoLD WorRLD, sent for three 2-cent 
stamps. Francis C. Owen, Editor, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY cnccry 3: 70% 
ondary orTer 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 16to35 days. Youcan betreated at 
home forsame price under same guarane 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will cone 
tractto pay railroad fareand hotel! bills,and 
nocharee, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
cury, iodide potash and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patchesin mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Breerowes fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO) 
we guarantee tocure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and cha ge the world fora 
case wecannot-cure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most éminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondie 
tional guaranty. meee ats sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK REMEDY CO, 
307 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND HIS 


CRITICS. 

Now that the first session of the new Con- 

has come to an end, we can look back 
and see how ‘far President McKinley can be 
said to have disappointed the expectations of 
his friends and to have justified the dark pre- 
dictions of his enemies. These enemies were 
of divers kinds, some of them silver men, some 
gold men, some mugwumps, and some jingoes, 
We were told, for instance, by the silver men 
that the wish repeatedly expressed by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, during the campaign, for an interna- 
tional bimetallic conference was pure buncombe, 
and that, after he took office, we should hear no 
more of it. We were told by the gold men, in- 
cluding notably ex-Postrhaster General Wilson, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle, and ex- 
President Cleveland, that Mr. McKinley had 
broken his pledge to the organizers of the In- 
dianapolis Convention, first, by favoring a high 
protective tariff instead of acquiescing in the 
system of moderate protection already on the 
statute book, and, secondly, that he had no 
idea of reforming the national currency in com- 
pliance with the views of conservative finan- 
ciers. By the jingoes we were warned that 
the new President would out-Cleveland Cleve- 
land in respect of a lukewarm and feeble for- 
eign policy; and by the mugwumps that he 
would deal a deadly blow at civil service re- 
form. All the disgruntled, finally, in chorus 
declared that nothing could be more absurd 
than to describe McKinley as the advance 
agent of prosperity, and invited us to point 
out, if we could, some visible and tan- 
gible signs of the promised change for the 
better. 

Well, just five months have elapsed since 
Mr. McKinley entered the White House, and 
what are the facts? Scarcely was the new 
President inaugurated, when he appointed a 
commission for the purpose of persuading the 
principal European governments to take part in 
an international, conference, at»which a fixed 
ratio between the white and yellow metals 
should be established. Had even one out of 
the three members of that commission been a 
gold monometallist, it might have been pos- 
sible to cast some doubt on the President’s sin- 
cerity. As a matter of fact, every one of the 
three—Senator Wolcott, ex- Vice-President Stev- 
enson, and General Paine—is a convinced and 
earnest bimetallist, and it is therefore impos- 
sible for the most skeptical foreigner to suspect 
our government of duplicity or indifference. 
The result is that the commission has been 
cordially received in France, and that both 
England and Germany seem likely to accede 
to its proposals so far as to send representatives 
to an international conference. Let us look 
next at the reform of the national currency, 
which Mr. McKinley was accused by gold 
Democrats of never intending to promote. 
The truth is that, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of certain Republican Senators, who stand 
overmuch in awe of the obstructive powers of 
the silver men in the upper chamber, the Presi- 
dent insisted upon sending a message to Con- 
gress recommending the creation of a commis- 
sion for the purpose of investigating the Currency 
and of recommending changes therein, should 
any seem desirable. His suggestion was promptly 
adopted by the House of Representatives, and 
it is surely no fault of his that the Senate de- 
ferred to-the next session a consideration of the 
plan. As for the charge that by favoring the 
Dingley tariff the Chief Magistrate broke faith 
with the gold Democrats who saw fit to vote 
for him, we have yet to hear an answer to the 
challenge to prove that Mr. McKinley uttered 
a word during the campaign, or at any other 
time, that could be construed as a promise to 
refrain from disturbing the Wilson tariff, and 
to abstain from giving a larger measure of pro- 
tection to American manufactures. On the 
contrary, it was on a distinct and reiterated 
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pledge to give American manufacturers more 
protection than they then enjoyed that Mr. 
McKinley -was nominated and elected, s0 
far as Republicans were concerned, who, of 
course, constituted the great mass of his sup- 
porters. 

With regard to the charge leveled by jingoes 
against Mr. McKinley’s foreign policy, the sole 
basis for it is his omission to recognize the Cu- 
bans as belligerents. Touching this point, it 
should be remembered that, although a joint 
resolution recommending that such a step should 


_be taken by the Executive was passed by the 


Senate, it has not yet been acted upon by the 
House of Representatives. It is scarcely fair 
to censure the President for not assenting to a 
resolution which has not reached him; obvious- 
ly, censure should fall, if anywhere, upon the 
members of the popular branch of the Federal 
legislature. In another direction, the President 
has earned the good will of all genuine Ameri- 
cans by a wise, opportune, and vigorous act, 
certain to subserve the interests of the country 
in the Pacific. We refer, of course, to the Ha- 
waiian annexation treaty, which, as we now 
know, was negotiated in the nick of time, Japan 
having been upon the verge of adopting toward 
the Honolulu government a coercive course, 
which, in all likelihood, would have ended in 
a military occupation of the Hawaiian islands. 
The delay in the confirmation of the treaty has 
encouraged Japan to submit a protest against 
us, and the unpleasant consequences which pos- 
sibly may follow our refusal to heed the remon- 
strance will be chargeable, not upon the Presi- 
dent, but upon the Senate, which chose to 
adjourn without giving its sanction to the con- 
vention. Procrastination on the part of the 
Senate in this matter is the more surprising, 
because the former annexation treaty, hastily 
recalled by Mr. Cleveland from the Senate, 
would have been ratified by a two-thirds vote 
in that body. It clearly is no fault of the 
President’s that Hawaii is not ours to-day, 
and that we may conceivably have to fight for 
it hereafter. 

We come, lastly, to the apprehensions ex- 
pressed by mugwump newspapers that the Mc- 
Kinley administration would prove fatal to the 
cause of civil service reform. It was alleged 
that the new President intended to undo the 
work performed by Mr. Cleveland in placing 
under the civil service rules a large number of 
government officials previously unaffected by 
them. Well, Mr. McKinley’s order, amending 
his predecessor’s civil service regulations, was 
issued on Wednesday, July 28. He did, in 
truth, change one of Mr. Cleveland’s rules, so 
far as to exclude from the operation of the civil 
service law a few officials whose duties are of 
a kind that render trustworthiness in money 
matters of incomparably more importance than 
educational qualifications of a technical sort. 
For instance, in the custom house the follow- 
ing persons will be henceforth exempt from 
competitive examinations: One cashier and one 
chief or principal deputy or collector in each 
customs district; and one principal deputy col- 
lector at each sub-port or station: in the in- 
ternal revenue service, there will also be relieved 
from competitive examinations one employee in 
each internal revenue district, who shall act as 
cashier or chief assistant collector; one deputy 
collector in each internal revenue district where 
the number of employees in the office of the col- 
lector exceeds four; and, finally, one deputy 
collector in each stamp or branch office. Even 
applicants for these offices, however, are to 
have their abilities tested through an examina- 
tion conducted by a civil service commission, 
though the government does not bind itself to 
accept those who get the highest marks. So 
much for the only change in Mr. Cleveland’s rule 
which from any point of view can be construed 
as reactionary. On the other hand, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley promulgated a rule embodying a reform 
which has been long and fervently advocated 





by the civil service commission, but to which 
Mr. Cleveland never gave the force of law. 
The new rule provides that no removal shall be 
made from any position subject to competitive 
examinations except for just cause and upon 
written charges filed with the head of the de- 
partment or other appointing officer, and as to 
which the accused shall have full notice and an 
opportunity to make defense. In exchange, 
moreover, for the officials relieved by him from 
competitive examinations, Mr. McKinley by 
another rule has included within the classified 
service the employees of all custom-house offices 
without regard to the number of employees. 
This order brings under the civil service law 
sixty-five customs officers hitherto unclassified. 
There is no doubt that these two orders, taken 
together, constitute the most important forward 
steps that have been taken in the civil service 
regulations since the passage of the original 
law. They leave the mugwump critics of the 
President without a leg to stand on. 

As for the prophets of evil, who, ever since 
last November, have been taunting the Presi- 
dent’s well-wishers with the failure of prosper- 
ity to appear, it has always been obvious to peo- 
ple of common sense that no material change 
could take plate in the condition of the country 
until a new tariff should be enacted; that is to 
say, until manufacturers and merchants could 
determine with certainty the basis on which 
business was to be transacted. The Dingley 
tariff act is not a fortnight old, yet already the 
sinister*predictions have been falsified, for from 
almost all parts of the republic come announce- 
ments that prosperity is at hand. 


AE SRP 
WILL AMERICAN WORKMEN EVER 
RECEIVE COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS? 

THE time probably is not far distant when 
the legislatures of our principal States will be 
called upon to profit by the example set thirteen 
years ago in Germany, and now about to be 
emphasized in England. When we consider 
how much political power is exercised by work- 
men throughout the Union, and that the fur- 
therance of their welfare is ostensibly the 
primary aim of our tariff legislation, we cannot 
but feel surprised that any foreign country 
should have preceded the United States in 
providing compensation for injuries suffered in 
hazardous employments, whether such injuries 
may be traced directly to the employer’s negli- 
gence, or may fairly be described as resulting 
from pure accident. In many, if not all, of our 
States, the employer is, of course, already liable 
where his neglect is directly chargeable with 
the injuries incurred. In much the larger class 
of mishaps, on the other hand, those, namely, 
which are imputable to accident alone, and are 
inseparable, so to speak, from the nature of the 
business, most of our States have followed 
hitherto the rule of the English common law, 
and have left the injured workingman without 
a remedy. It will behoove us, however, pres- 
ently to make a change in this respect, now 
that the British Parliament is about to assure 
by statute, so far as specially hazardous em- 


‘ployments are concerned, compensation. for 


every kind of accidents, except those which can 
be proved to have been caused by a workman’s 
willful disobedience of regulations. This is a 
matter of grave importance from a humani- 
tarian and economic point of view, for if, as 
it has been computed, there were last year in 
England no fewer than 27,000 serious and dis- 
abling accidents to workingmen, there must 
have been more than twice as many in this 
country. 

The industrial accident, as distinguished from 
an accident due to a workman’s own negligence 
or to his master’s, is a comparatively new con 
ception in jurisprudence. Originally. an em- 


ployer was liable for his personal acts alone, 
and, although ultimately he was made respon 
sible for the acts of his agents, yet in the fourth 





decade of this century the English courts intro- 
duced the doctrine of ‘‘common employment,’’ 
according to which an employee took the risks 
of accidents caused by his fellow workmen, and 


could not claim compensation. Another plea 
subsequently permitted to defeat his claim was 
that of ‘contributory negligence.’’ In 1880 
an act was passed, however, to modify the doc- 
trine of common employment under specific 
circumstances, as, for instance, if the plant 
were defective, if the workmen, when in- 
jured, were acting under the orders of a fore- 
man. So far, indeed, as railways were con- 
cerned, the doctrine of common employment 
As, however, 


or 


was almost entirely abandoned. 
the sum obtainable by way of damages was 
restricted to three years’ wages, and as the cost 
of instituting an action was considerable, only 
a very small proportion of the claims resulting 
from accidents were prosecuted. This was all, 
nevertheless, that England undertook to do for 
workingmen injured through accidents until 
the beneficent course pursued by Germany at 
the instigation of Bismarck shamed the British 
Liberal party into an abortive effort in the same 
direction. 

Industrial insurance was devised by Bismarck 
in order to to workmen that 
ployers and the State were better friends to 
them than the Socialist agitators. It was first 
applied in Germany in 1884, and was original- 
ly restricted to certain trades, but was largely 
Employments are 


prove their em- 


extended three years later. 
classified according to the amount of risks inci- 
dent to them, and the liability of individuals is 


apportioned accordingly. In 1887 there were, 
all told, 106,000 notices of accident in the Ger- 
man empire, but only 16,000 cases resulted in 
death. During the first thirteen weeks the in- 
jured are supported from a sick fund, to which 


the employers contribute a third and the men 
two-thirds. After the expiration of thirteen 
weeks, the injured permanently disabled re- 
ceive pensions that may be as high as two-thirds 
their average wage. If they die, their funeral 
expenses are paid, and the widow receives a 
pension amounting to 20 per cent of the wages 
of the deceased and the children one equivalent 
to 16 or 20 per cent. These pensions are pay- 
able from a fund to which the State, as well as 
the employers and workingmen, contributes. 
The amount of compensation is fixed in the first 
instance by a board of assessors from which an 
appeal lies to a board of arbitrators composed 
of two masters, two men, and a government 
umpire. The award is paid by the Govern- 
ment through the Post-office. We should add 
that the plea of contributory negligence is not 
admitted inGermany. The system is generally 
acknowledged to have worked admirably, and 
to have given satisfaction to employers as well 
as to the employed. This, of course, would 
not have been the case, had malingering been 
practiced on a large scale by convalescents, or 
had accidents been multiplied through careless- 
ness. As it happens, malingering and care- 
lessness are effectually prevented by supervisory 
committees composed of equal numbers of work- 
men and employers. 

The success of industrial insurance in Ger- 
many led Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary in the 
last Liberal Cabinet, to introduce an Employer’s 
Liability bill, but sooner than accept a clause 
allowing workingmen to contract themselves 
out of its provision he allowed the measure to 
drop. In this session of the present Parliament, 
however, the Salisbury government has brought 
forward an extremely generous project, known 
to have been framed by Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and called the Workmen's Compensation 
bill. Out of this measure an employee can 
contract himself, but only with the sanction of 
the Registrar of the so-called Friend!y Societies, 
which are associations exclusively composed of 
workingmen. Moreover, an employer can only 


take advantage of the willingness of his work- 
men to contract themselves out of the measure 
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by joining them in a scheme which shall do 
even more for them than is required by the new 
law. By this bill, six months are allowed to a 
man to make his claim before an arbitration 
board upon which workingmen and employers 
are equally represented, an arrangement being 
made for umpires in the event of disagreement. 
In the case of total disablement, the arbitrators 
may award a life pension equal to 50 per cent 
of the employee’s annual wage, but not exceed- 
ing $5 a week; should the disablement be par- 
tial, the pension will be reduced proportion- 
ately. In the case of a fatal accident a lump 
sum is to be awarded, which, if the man has 
persons dependent on him, may range from 
$500 to $1,500, according to the earnings of the 
deceased. In order that the prosecution of a 
claim shall not be onerous, it is provided that 
no attorneys or counsel shall be employed for 
the presentation of facts, and that no costs shall 
be awarded. The novel feature of the bill, so 
far as English legislation is concerned, is this, 
that workmen are to receive compensation for 
every conceivable kind of accident, no matter 
how incurred, with the sole exception of injuries 
due to willful disobedience of regulations. If, 
for instance, a miner opens a safety lamp and 
fires the gas pervading a mine, a widow would 
have no claim against the mine owner; unless, 
indeed, she could show that the presence of the 
gas was due to inadequate ventilation. 

This bill has passed the House of Commons, 
and, as it is advocated by the Prime Minister 
himself, it will undoubtedly pass the House of 
Lords as well, although, possibly, some amend- 
ments may be there attached to it. It should 
be noted that the measure applies only to rail- 
ways, factories, quarries, mines, and engineer- 
ing works. But it is said that these employ- 
ments account for six or seven million persons, 
that is to say for half of the working population 
of the United Kingdom. It should further be 
observed that under the English project, which 
herem differs from its German forerunner, the 
whole of the burden falls on employers, and 
none of it upon the workmen. How large an 
outlay will the bill impose upon employers? It 
is computed that, so far as coal mining is con- 
cerned, the total annual cost of death and dis- 
ablement from accident will not exceed $70,000 
per 100,000 men, which is equal to about five 
cents per ton of coal extracted. The coal 
miners, however, number only 700,000, or 
about one-tenth of the total number of men 
affected by the bill. As regards the remainder, 
it is calculated that the insurance of their work- 
ingmen against accidents will cost employers 
only about one-tenth of one per cent of the 
wages paid. 

We believe that this law for the compensation 
of workmen against accident will not have been 
in operation a year in Great Britain before an 
irresistible movement is started for the enact- 
ment of similar laws in the chief States of our 
Union. 





THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen's Babies,” etc., etc. 

AMERICA’S trade invasion of England continues suc- 
cessfully. The entire rolling stock and machinery of 
London’s new underground electric railway is to be 
supplied by an American company, the reason being 
the customary one in such cases—better appliances and 
lower prices than English concerns offer. A car-build- 
ing company down in Delaware has just beaten all 
British (and American) competitors by getting the 
contract for the new cars of the Southeastern Railway 
of England. If we can thus ‘‘beard the lion in his 
den” there would seem to be no reason why we should 
not have a successful tussle with him in every market- 
place at which he can be found. More enterprise in 
American manufacturers, not necessarily more Ameri- 
can shipping on the ocean, is what we need to improve 
our foreign trade. Even the heavy handicap imposed 
by the new tariff will not prevent the selling of Ameri- 
can goods that are distinctly the best at their price. 

How little is known of electricity even by men whose 
business it is to know something about everything is 
shown by a recent blunder of the greatest news agency 
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in Europe. So much had been said about telegraphing 
without wires that when some imaginative chap started 
the story that electricity was to be used, without wires, 
to explode dynamite charges in mines, blow up the 
magazines of distant warships and even regulate 
watches in men’s pockets, the tale was circulated ag 
an item of news. 


Even Western car-shops are working full time; thig 
is one of the most significant indications of the great- 
ness of the movement of crops and other freight. Rail- 
way cars of all classes get out of order as persistently ag 
human clothing ; to repair them costs a lot of money, so 
when business is dull and incomes small the yards near 
repair-shops are crowded with disabled rolling stock 
while the barroom and other lounging places near by 
are crowded with idle workmen bemoaning the com- 
panies’ inability to afford the necessary repairs. Now, 
however, any sort of car that can be made fit to carry 
grain is being patched up, and the railway mechanics 
are too busy to grumble. 


Now that hard times are disappearing, it is in order 
to say that some sections of the country were doing 
very well while the grumbling was at its height. For 
instance, while many iron furnaces at the North were 
closed during all or part of last year the Southern fur- 
naces ran steadily at full time and sold abroad all of 
their product that was not required for home consump- 
tion. Nearly half a million tons of iron were sent to 
Europe from the South, orders now on hand will keep 
the furnaces busy for half a year to come, and from 
Nashville it is reported that there are in England alone 
more than fifty American agents selling Southern iron. 
It is all because of the price; the South has been under- 
selling the North and Europe’s own furnaces because its 
iron ore, coal and lime are all near the furnaces, and 
there are no freight charges to be paid by the producer. 
Small wonder that the Southern iron districts were not 
talking of hard times. 

Even more prosperous was copper-mining wherever 
copper could be found. There were no shut-downs, no 
short time, nor any reductions of wages in the copper- 
producing districts. The United States now produce 
about half of the copper of the world, and their yield 
and proportion increases steadily, yet the market never 
is overstocked, the mine-owners would not trade their 
property for gold mines, and the man who can discover 
a new copper-producing district can get more money 
for his find than any one ever got for a rich gold 
“claim.’’ Copper-miners don’t strike; they can afford 
to wear good clothes and educate their families, and 
many of them own stock in the mines in which they 
work. 

North Carolina is trying some lynchers and expects 
to convict them. Only one negro has been lynched in 
North Carolina in two years—not because black blood 
is cleaner there than elsewhere, but because when a 
man is charged with criminal assault a special term of 
court is at once ordered by the Governor, the accused is 
promptly tried, and if found guilty he is soon hanged. 
Certain other States ought to adopt the same plan, if 
only to whitewash their past reputations. 


It is to be regretted that a recent German court 
sentence cunnot be used as a precedent over here. A 
professional marksman having wounded his fiancée on 
the stage while shooting an apple from her head, a la 
William Tell, he was sent to prison for six months ‘‘for 
pandering to the popular lust for excitement.’’ The 
principal delight of observing tight-rope walking over 
gorges, trapeze performances from balloon cars, leaps 
from great heights, etc., is in the excitement caused by 
the risk of life and limb, and it does not differ in de- 
moralizing savagery from that of the bull-tight or knif- 
ing fray. 

Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania has set a good and 
needed example to other States’ executives by vetoing an 
appropriation bill for five thousand dollars to pay the 
expenses of the two Houses of the State Legislature 
in attending the Grant Monument ceremonies. His 
reagon was that he believed the bill provided for an 
improper expenditure of the public funds. ‘“‘It is 
nowhere made the duty of the Legislature to attend 
public occasions of this kind in their official capacity, 
however worthy they may be, and therefore the pay- 
ment of the expenses out of the public treasury cannot 
be justfied.”’ Such talk will not cause Legislatures to 
vote Governors into the United States Senate, where all 
clever Governors expect to go, but it will bring some of 
the first principles of personal and official honesty to the 
attention of the members—a reminder which no class of 
men more greatly needs. 


It is announced that the Invalid Aid Society, organ- 
ized five years ago to care specially for consumptives, 
has given attention to more than two hundred sufferers, 
nine in ten of whom have recovered. The method has 
been the very simple one of sending consumptives, in 
the earlier stages of the disease, to the rarefied air of 
the drier regions of the South and West and to the 
tablelands of Mexico, and advising them to remain 
there. The society does not profess to do anything that 
might not be done by an invalid’s family or friends, and 
this mention of its work is only to renew the assurance 
that the malady most dreaded by Americans will yield 
to proper atmospheric surroundings if attention to in- 
dividual cases be promptly given. 
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Silver continues to decline in price, although not in 
the quantity mined and sold. The fluctuations in price 
have been so great in Mexico, the most stable of silver- 
standard countries, that business has been seriously dis- 
turbed and the premium on gold has increased rapidly 
_certainly not because gold is:scarce. A close watch 
of the commercial reports from Mexico ought to be of 
service to the silver discussion in our own country, and 
specially so because the brain-muddling effects of a 
political campaign or a session of Congress are now 
being spared us. 

There is joy in the Louisiana sugar plantations over 
a sudden and large increase of wages following the new 
tariff rates on sugar. How much the rejoicings may be 
re-echoed throughout the country will depend upon the 
stock-in-hand of human unselfishness, for the increase 
of wages comes only indirectly from the pockets of the 
plantation-owners; we the people, who consume the 
sugar, and who hereafter are to pay an advance of 
about a cent a pound for it, are the real paymasters. 
This is one of the economic topics—which does not 
concern itself with sugar alone—that is worthy of being 
turned over in the mind of any one who is short of 
subjects for thought. 

Although much indignation has been expressed on 
this side of the line regarding Canada’s taxes and other 
restrictions on mining in the Klondyke region, many 
Americans who are not going to the diggings will be 
glad to observe the workings of the experiment of col- 
lecting royalties from gold-miners. Because all civil- 
ized nations but Russia allow their gold and silver 
deposits to be taken by any one who may discover the 
precious metals, it does not necessarily follow that this 
shall continue. The gold in Canada’s public lands is 
Canada’s own, and if it can be made to yield a revenue 
without discouraging the miners there is no reason why 
it should not do so. Besides, not all the gold in the ex- 
treme Northwest is on Canada’s side of the line; ac- 
cording to the reports of geologists by far the greater 
portion will be found in Alaska proper, and many 
Canadians will want to dig for it; then Canada’s 
royalty methods, if successful, may be adopted by the 
United States to the great gain of our treasury, for our 
finances promise to show a deficit for a year or two to 
come. 


Allowance should be made, too, for Canada’s press- 
ing need of money. The Dominion is staggering under 
a tremendous burden of debt—a debt which amounts to 
about fifty dollars per head on every man, woman and 
child in Canada, which is more than twice as great as 
that of the American people. We have many resources 
and a rapidly increasing population; Canada has not. 
Nations may and must do startling things when threat- 
ened by debt or deficit; within a month the United 
States have adopted a tariff list, avowedly to make 
good its annual deficit, that has enraged ten thousand 
times as many foreigners as will be affected by the 
Klondyke mining royalties. Should the Canadian 
government be wise enough to maintain absolute order 
in the mining regions, make roadways to the coast and 
establish depositories for the gold dust, giving govern- 
ment certificates therefor, so that no one may be robbed, 
she may lead and teach the world in the proper develop- 
ment of mining regions. 

Quite different from the mass of wearying, nauseat- 
ing ‘“‘end-of-the-century’’ stuff that has been talked 
and printed by shallow-pated persons is the Church of 
Rome’s unnouncement of coming extraordinary ser- 
vices of reverence and gratitude to mark the passing of 
the uineteenth century. The most common man need 
not search long in history or even in his own memory 
to convince himself that the last hundred years have 
constituted the most extraordinary period of human- 
ity’s betterment. Despite many individual accidents 
and reversions, such as are inevitable in any period of 
great and rapid changes no matter how good in them- 
selves, humanity in general has been so amazingly 
benefited that only the most ignorant or romantic man 
can wish he might have lived in the days and surround- 
ings of his great-great-grandfather. This being plain to 
the sordid and materialistic sense, it is doubly proper 
that the religious world should make the end of the 
century the occasion of greater demonstrations of 
loyalty and thanksgiving than has ever yet been at- 
tempted. and that all churches should follow the ex- 
ample of the one that has taken the lead in the matter. 


It is to be hoped that the details of some sufferings 
recently inflicted during experiments with the mysteri- 
ous X-rays may be reported so widely as to warn the 
people in general against exposure to forces and influ- 
ences not yet fully understood. Most human beings are 
as full of curiosity as so many monkeys, and are eager 
to try anything that has newness to commend it, be it 
a new religion or merely a new quack medicine. Al- 
though scientists of long experience and reputation 
are still regarding the X-rays as in their experimental 
stage, the country is full of enterprising showmen who 
are neither scientists nor surgeons, yet who for a con- 
sideration will bring the X-rays to bear upon anything 
from a block of wood-to the most sensitive of human 
organs. These men are quite as great a menace to indi- 
vidual safety as were the many quacks and rogues call- 
ing themselves “‘hypnotic physicians,’’ that covered the 
eountry a year or two ago and have not yet been fully 

Regarding personal applications of un- 
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known powers there is wisdom in the homely saying, In its marching procession were two flags, one of wliich, 
“Don’t monkey with the buzz-saw.”’ the Stars and Stripes, was borne in the rear. The police 
One result of the Queen’s Jubilee celebration was stopped the parade until the Union colors were brought 
that our cruiser ‘“‘Brooklyn”’ struck the British navy's to the front, saying “The Stars and Stripes should have 
most vital part—its head—and Britain has made a sup- the precedence ina parade in this country,”’ and the 
plemental estimate to her naval appropriation so that foreign-born citizens, who had meant no harm, were 
she may have four new cruisers as much like the Co™pelled to understand it. In cold reason, a flag is 
“Brooklyn” and “New York’ as possible, When rep- merely a bit of party-colored fabric, just as a cross is 
resentatives of the navies of the world attended the ™erely two sticks, but when it becomes an emblem it 
opening of the Kiel Canal our crusier ‘‘New York’’ was must be treated accordingly or it is worse than useless. 
admired above any and all others; at the Jubilee naval The report that a New York defaulter has been found 
review the ‘‘Brooklyn’’ was the observed of all expert to be identical] witha member of the gang that a year or 
observers. These two vessels are entirely American in two ago bled the young French millionaire Max Lebaudy 
design as well as in construction—a fact highly credit- out of his fortune will astonish no one who knows how 
able to a nation which twenty years ago had notasingle easy it is for a European sharper to impose himself upon 
modern war vessel nor saw any probability of getting Americans. For some reason which is not toadyism 
one, and which afterwaré had to send over to England many Americans who are too wide-awake to be tricked 
for plans on which to build its new ships. by native scamps are easily hoodwinked by adventurers 
from over the water. Cases of the kind get into print 
every year, and more are suppressed. One of: the vie- 
tims of such scamps was the late Jay Gould, who could 
hold his own to any extent against the home supply of 
confidence men. Is the capacity to ‘size up’’ men 
bounded by nationality? 


Three fatal accidents in a week among the members 
of a Western club of mountain-climbers suggest that 
there are other venturesome spirits besides bridge- 
jumpers who ought to be subjected to some restric- 
tions. Mountain-climbing has long since ceased to be 
of special value to geography and other sciences ex- 
cept in the exploration of very new countries; it is a Some newspaper writers are rejoicing over the new 
personal indulgence—manly, spirited, courageous, en- tariff exactions upon American tourists returning from 
during and delightful—but still an indulgence; and, Europe; they write as if only millionaires and other 
unfortunately, the men who become victims of it are ‘“swells’’ are given to visiting England and the Conti- 
much too estimable to be spared without an earnest nent and buying things to bring home. A few moments’ 
protest. talk with any New York banker or customs inspector 
would teach any one that the great majority of Ameri- 
cans who go abroad and carry their taste and their 
spare cash with them are of the unobtrusive class that 
earns its vacations and knows what to do with them, 
Books, pictures and bric-a-brac are brought over every 
year by lawyers, clergymen, farmers, merchants and 
school teachers from every State of the Union, and 
these clever people are further noticeable for not bring- 
ing any foreign airs back with them. 


Men whose business it is to read newspapers of all 
sections of the country report that there is a sudden 
dearth of blasts at the money-power in the journals of 
the States interested principally in farming. Banks 
are ro longer being abused, except for not paying 
higher interest on deposits, and railway companies are 
being mentioned respectfully and told that stock in 
desired extensions of their lines may be marketed in 
the sections to be benefited. Even the Shylock East is 
being ‘‘let up on’’ and is being begged to borrow or The approaching annual encampment of the Grand 
otherwise invest thé surplus of Western banks. The Army of the Republic reminds me to inform many old 
reason is plain enough; the farmers have made a lot of comrades and Americans in general that among the 
money; they have done so well that but few wish to honorary members who wear the order’s medal is our 
borrow and the greater number have paid their debts late yellow-jacketed visitor, Li Hung Chang. Probably 
and have money to lend. All of this goes to show how the honor was conferred upon him because he put down 
little sense-+there was in the storm of grumbling that a great rebellion himself, many years ago, although he 
raged for several years and that was at its worst during had to get an Englishman to help him; the Englishman 
the last Presidential campaign. If the farmers are wise being General Gordon, who was killed at Khartoum by 
they save their surplus against coming years when the Mahdi’s men several years ago, and who has since 
crops may be smaller or prices lower; lean years been mourned by Englishmen of all political colors. 
follow fat ones as persistently as they did in the days Gordon is said to be the man who elicited from an 
of Joseph and Pharaoh in Egypt, the most fertile coun- American the highest compliment ever paid to the 
try of the world. gallant fellows who fought on the Southern side during 


There is also a significant silence regarding the ©" Civil War. He asked why i wee thas the Union 
“cornering” of wheat for the purpose of raising the spent four years in putting down the uprising. “"Be- 
price. It is true that some of the cornering is being cause the men we were fighting were Americans,’ was 
done by a knot of capitalists who never did anything the reply. Shelaaskastecieeil en 
for the producer or consumer or for any one else but 
themselves, and that their sole purpose is to ‘‘lock up” oS yh ae ee 
wheat so that their own stock may bring a very high —- 
price. The reason that little is being said against them BY EDGAR SALTUS, 
is that many farmers who did not sell their crops in ae 
advance of harvest have gone into the cornering busi- THE story of Tigercat which has been floating up 
ness for themselves, agreeing with one another to sell from Florida is one that, if true, will bear repetition, 
no wheat until the market price rises to a dollar or and if untrue, may serve as scenario for some novelist 
more, from which it appears that “corners” are wicked to be. Tigercat is, or rather was, an Indian. It was in 
only when the wrong men engineer them. the neighborhood of Fort Lauderdale that he had his 
tent. Save for himself it was vacant. In the wide 
leisures of the long, green afternoons Tigercat grew 
lonely, and, the loneliness increasing, he induced the 
wife of a local chief to elope. They were missed, pur- 
sued and captured. A tribal council was held, and in 
accordance with the canons of its law sentence was 
pronounced. At the edge of a neighborly lagoon two 
stakes were driven. Tigercat was bound to one. the 
chief’s wife was bound to the other. Between them a 
dog was tied. The sun that had risen, sank. Through- 
out the day they had been without food, without drink. 
But that sun had battened where they stood. !t broiled 
them, As it sank, there was a brief relief. Then the 
dog barked. Above the edge of the lagoon the head 
of an alligator emerged. Presently others appeared. 
Leisurely they ascended the little slope, and leisurely, 
too, they devoured the dog. It was the turn of Tigercat 
next. The woman saw his legs disappear, saw long 
strips of flesh torn from his body, saw him eaten alive, 
shrieked for mercy and shrieked in vain. It was her 
turn then. In the morning, on the edge of the lagoon, 


With the new duties on sugar will come a revival of 
the beet-sugar craze, and farmers must harden their 
heads and sharpen their wits if they would withstand it 
and spare themselves possible trouble. What has been 
done in Germany and France with sugar beets may be 
done here, but there will be no profit in it for the reason 
that farm and factory labor costs far more here than in 
Europe. German and French sugar-mills can make 
money out of beets containing a proportion of sacchar- 
ine matter small enough to prevent profit in this coun- 
try. These are important facts which will not be stated 
by the enterprising chaps who will travel through the 
farming districts to sell beet seed ‘‘warranted to be 
very best,’’ nor by the sugar-machinery agents who 
show farmers and merchants how to organize a sugar- 
mill company to—buy machinery. The best that can 
be done with the sugar beet, next year, in localities 
where it has not been tested, is to plant small trial 
plots, on different kinds of land, and have the different 
yields carefully analyzed for percentage of sugar. 
There need be no loss in this, for the roots will pay for oo 

there were pools of commingling blood, two stakes up- 


themselves if fed to cattle. ° ; 7 
right still, and a sentence that had been executed. 
Another business which has received a great impetus pateen 
from the new tariff is orange-growing, for hereafter Germany has invented a new crime, or, rather, it 
there is to be a duty of a dollar and a half a barrel on has succeeded in codifying an old offense which hitherto 
foreign oranges. Unlike sugar, however, the orange -the jaw has been impotent to punish. In Berlin last 
is not likely to rise in price proportionately to the duty, week a professional marksman, while performing with 
for the home supply does not fall far short of meeting a young woman to whom he was engaged, wounded her 
the demand except during that fraction of the orange slightly and from a local Solomon got six months, on 
season in which there is no home supply. One hun- the ground that he had been pandering to the popular 
dred thousand orange trees have been set out this sea- just for excitement. If that is not justice it resembles 
son iy Louisiana alone, and the Louisianians have no j¢ go well that it would do no harm to administer a few 
reason to fear frosts such as ruined many Florida samples of it here. Last winter a music-hall provided 
orange groves 8 year of two ago. an entertainment which purported to represent a fancy 
An American branch of a foreign society, of non- ball. If more utter drivel has ever been conceived it 
political and commendable purpose, received last Sun- has never been produced. It was a perfect example of 
day a lesson in etiquette which should be largely taught. perfect rot. But a fancy ball had just been given by a 














lady in this city, the name chosen rhymed with hers, 


and the house was full. In another music-hall a sep- 
tette of little girls whom their press agent had made 
famous, or rather infamous, through the recital of the 
scandals which they had created abroad, were an- 
nounced to appear. There, too, the house was full. 
Incidents of this kind could be multiplied into columns. 
There is no art in these performances, so far as I ain 
capable of judging there is no amusement either. Yet 
they take, and in taking differ from the representations 
of the Berlinese marksman only in that they are worse. 
It is a pity that the German Solomon can’t come to 
judgment here. 

A marriage occurred at Rheims last week which is 
of interest, if not literally to all the world, at least to 
every one of its politer sections, The participants were 
the Comte de Mun and Mdlle. de Werlé, young people 
of whom in this part of the planet few have ever heard 
and yet who are nonetheless significant. But the names 
of some of the guests are tolerably familiar to us all. 
There was the Roederer. the Comtesse de 
Montebello, the Duchesse d’Uzés, and the Marquis de 
Yhampagne. It was a gathering of the brands. The 
bride is a descendant of the house of Cliquot. The 
founder of that house, the celebrated Veuve, was the 
daughter of cloth manufacturer. Her husband, 
Cliquot, was a banker. It was as a pastime, for the fun 
of the thing, that he became an amateur wine-grower 
and sold to friends and acquaintances the products of 
vineyards situated in the then little-known district of 
Champagne. When he died his widow was but twenty- 
eight. Her resources were meager. What had been 
but a recreation to her husband became a business to 
her, She invented a process for clarifying wine, im- 
proved its quality and made her label known. That 
was in the latter part of the last century. She had one 
child, a girl, whose granddaughter is the present dow- 
ager duchess of Uzés. Werlé, the grandfather of the 
bride of last week, entered the house of Cliquot as an 
employee. In 1821 he became a partner and in 1866 sole 
proprietor of the brand. Monarchical in principle and 
conservative in ideas he was the last of the other cham- 
pagne-makers to fall into line and produce dry wine 
instead of sweet. But change he did, and the cups 
drunk at the wedding were of that very excellent vari- 
Vive la compagnie. 


Comtesse 


a 


ety which is known as Brut. 


The Boston ‘‘Herald’’ has recently had a word or 
two to say on the subject of D’Azeglio, whom it de- 
scribes as the most decadent of novelists. Personally 
I have never heard of the gentleman and I doubt if any 
But the term decadent which the ‘‘Her- 
D’ Azeglio being the 


one else has. 
ald’’ filings around is interesting. 
worst, there must others. In that case who are 
they? What are they? Where are they? A decadent 
school of verse there is. It exists in France with affilia- 
tions throughout Europe and this country. Barring im- 
propriety of conception the main object of the school is 
On the Boulevard Michel they 
They have their own publisher 
and their own public. The latter are exclusively them- 
selves. But who are the decadent novelists? The de- 
cadent writers of antiquity were at once historians and 
stylists. They tortured Latin into curious twists. They 
were great in neologisms. They were great, too, in 
detaining the novelities of barbarian speech. Like the 
little poets in Paris it was their aim not to instruct but 
to astound. Failing in the effort they succeeded in 
boring themselves. So, too, have the idlers on the 
Boulevard Michel. But where are the decadent novel- 
ists? A poet may be obscure if it pleases him. The 
historian usually is whether he wants to or not. The 
duty of the novelist is to entertain, to amuse, or else to 
hold his peace. Individually he may be obscure, very 
often he is. Yet if his prose is not limpid, if his plots 
are not clear, he might as well turn grocer at once. 
There are no decadent novelists. But there are two or 
three decadent newspapers and among them is the Bos- 
ton ‘‘Herald.”’ 


be 


obscurity of thought. 
have their own café. 





Mary Kabeck, who was to have been married on the 
morrow, committed suicide one day last week. It was 
not because of the man who was to become. her husband 
nor yet because her heart was elsewhere engaged, but 
because marriage itself was abhorrent, or, rather, be- 
cause she had been in search of that little blue flower 
which is called the ideal. But she had sought it with- 
out, instead of within. The one affection worth hav- 
ing, the only one worthy of the name, the affection 
which she wanted, is a love that resolutely and undevi- 
atingly crosses the currents of life as a swimmer breasts 
the waves of the sea. Into a love such as that other 
loves may enter, it is the heart of them all. But then 
such an affection is rare, only those who have lost it 
know what it means. And yet in the lives of certain’ 
people there will come a day and into that day an hour 
when all that the world can offer is meaningless beside 
the dream of an affection which exists for them alone, 
a love that nothing can alter, that cannot only forgive 
but console. They may lose whatever is most essential 
and grow accustomed to the loss—health, wealth, 
esteem all may go, but if they have not that they are 
poor indeed. Mary Kabeck was one of this class. It 


was in despair of encountering an affection of that 
order that the act was done. 


The pity is there was no 
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one to tell her that to possess such an affection it must 
be inspired first. 


In matters cycling the Schariwary is the Jatest. It 
comes from Russia, but not, I am convinced, to stay. 
Its history is quaint. In St. Petersburg recently there 
has been a gale similar to that which last week invaded 
our coast. Through the parks ladies biked, and among 
them some there were whose dress, because of the gale, 
became too pneumatic. Little granddukes and future 
grandduchesses looked on and laughed. The conjunc- 
tion of these incidents were such that the police stepped 
in, stepped out, and cogitated what might best be done. 
As a result it was resolved to send a commission to 
other lands in search of an ideally modest dress. 
Whether the commission went or whether it lolled 
about town and consulted fashion sheets is a problem 
over which one may speculate yet never solve. This, 
however, is certain, a report has been published and 
a decree pronounced. Hereafter ladies who cycle in 
Russia have their choice between the Schariwary and 
the Reform. But one or the other they must wear, 
unless it should so happen that they wish to wear both. 
The Schariwary is municipally detined as a jacket and 
medieval white pantaloons, and the Refos:;n as a gar- 
ment in which jacket and trousers are one. That ladies 
may kick in them is clear, but they will kick against 
pains and penalties which will deter them from kicking 
twice. The edict is paternal, perhaps, and the costume 
may be becoming, but we don’t want either of them 
here. 

That prosperity is revisiting the West bank clear- 
ings and other indicia show. That the same signs are 
not as visible in the South is patent to every observer. 
There is a cause for all things and there is one for this. 
The West invites immigration, so too does the South. 
But the West, which used to be lawless enough, is now 
as orderly as you please, whereas the South, which used 
to be highly decorous, is getting a pretty bad name. 
Both are fertile. But in the first there are courts for 
the proper distribution of justice, while over some of 
the courts of the second Judge Lynch presides. Sum- 
mary proceedings have had, and may still have, their 
advantage, but to the section of the country in which 
they are practiced the harm they do exceeds the good. 
Every time a lynching occurs it is printed wherever 
newspapers are. It is read in the East, it is read in the 
West, it is read all over Europe. It deters possible emi- 
grants. People who are deciding whither to go reso- 
lutely avoid sections where mobs are laws unto them- 
selves and where legal processes are vacated by violence. 
It may seem very stupid of them to do so. We all know 
that an honest man is as safe in the South as iv is in 
Central Park. But acts of this character terrify the 
emigrant as readily as do cannibalistic tales. He avoids 
Fiji and he avoids the South. The result is that lynch- 
ing, while not the deterrent to crime thai it might be, 
is a distinct loss to the State and a hinderance to that 
general prosperity which the nation demands, 

The University of California’s plan to build for itself 
a splendid home is excellent. We can't have enough 
handsome edifices. They are a caress to the eye and an 
exultation to the heart. Those that we have are far 
from sufficient. Our show-places are wonderfully and 
wofully few. The desire which this University has 
manifested for something superbly architectural cannot 
therefore be adequately praised. But the point is else- 
where. Handsome halls of learning are good, sound 
instruction within them is better. The University of 
California, however, is no laggard in lore. The emi- 
nence which it has achieved among local schools of 
learning is patent to all the world. The one difficulty 
which hereafter it may be called upon to meet, and to 
defeat, will be that of keeping the standard of its edu- 
cational advantages in consonance with the beauty of 
its surroundings. That accomplished, the fair nose of 
Harvard will be out of joint. Westward the course 
of learning will wend its way. Young men who don’t 
care a snap whether school keeps or not will be at- 
tracted by the climate. Young men who have to count 
the pennies will be coerced by the inexpensiveness of 
California life. Those who wish to read, learn and in- 
wardly digest will have every opportunity, and those 
for whom palatial existence has charms will be suited 
down to the ground. II y en aura pour touts les gouts. 
The scheme is so splendid and spacious that the East 
may ungrudgingly wish it success. 

The incident in the East being now terminated, the 
reason why Greece went to smash is in order. In the 
first place, against four hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks she had but eighty thousand men to contend for 
her. Had that force been everything it should have 
been, the war which she was encouraged to declare 
would still have been suicidal; but it was utterly un- 
trained, its chief characteristic consisting in the ab- 
sence of any. In the second place, arms were as in- 
frequent as discipline. When the war began eighty 
thousand rifles were ordered. They were delivered 
when the war was at an end. In the third place, the 
only cartridges supplied were so defective that at less 
than four hundred yards range their execution was nil. 
In the fourth place, throughout Thessaly there were 
flights, not fights. Not one real battle was fought. 
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But primarily there was no head, no compass, no pilot, 
no plan of campaign, no leader. The soldiers set out 
from Athens to the strains of Offenbach. It was opera 
bouffe from first to last. At Janina the game, through 
a fluke, was in their hands. They disdained it. At 
*pirus the moment they were threatened they fled. To 
victory they preferreda rout. In the circumstances it is 
not singular that Greece went to smash; it would have 
been marvelous if she hadn’t. What future she has is 
problematic. Dr. Dillon, in an article in the current 
issue of *‘Contemporary,” says that after having ‘‘out- 
lived a world’s decay, died and risen Lazarus-like from 
her tomb, she has managed to belie the prophecies of 
poets and to drift into a national Nirvana,”’ The phrase 
is good, yet, as Nirvana is a state of peace which passeth 
all understanding, if Dr. Dillon’s view is correct at least 
her days of strife are ended. How she is going to pay 
the indemnity is a different guitar. In discussing the 
subject a short time ago, one of her children made in 
my hearing this significant and thoroughly Hellenic 
remark: ‘‘If Turkey will take it out in promises we are 
saved.”’ I don’t doubt it. Promettre et tenir sont 
deux. Between promise and fulfillment there is 
always a gap. 

The three C’s—Commerce, Conquest and Conversion 
—form the subject of a recent and pertinent paper by 
Sir Henry Tyler, in which, after an exhaustive histor- 
ical summary, he demonstrates that the directions of 
the lines of communication, or, more exactly, the domi- 
nating motives for movement, have been determined 
wholly by them. There are now in operation through- 
out the world about four hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand miles of railway, which Sir Henry roughly esti- 
mates have been constructed at a cost of sixty billion 
dollars. There are thirty thousand ocean vessels, repre- 
senting an aggregate tonnage of over twenty-five mil- 
lion. The amount of money expended in canals, street 
lines, telegraph and postal work, while enormous, con- 
veys but a meager idea of the labor which they have 
necessitated and the benefits they have produced. 
These statistics, together with facts and incidents 
drawn from personal experience, are one and all ad- 
vanced to show the advantages of unimpeded communi- 
cation and the errors of restriction. In proportion to 
the cheapness, rapidity, ease and freedom with which 
passengers and freight can be profitably conveyed and 
information exchanged, so is prosperity attained, civili- 
zation promoted, and knowledge increased. It is the 
restrictions obtained by monopolies, subsidized indus- 
tries, politically favored branches of business, and other 
unnatural sources of temporary prosperity, which stimu- 
late results wholly artificial, and which ultimately com- 
bine against the wealth not alone of the nation, but of 
the individual as well. 


Statistics show a marked decrease in ocean travel. 
Ships which used to leave this port freighted with pretty 
girls, profound young men, and prudent papas, go forth, 
vast, commodious and empty. It has been alleged that 
their charges have grown exorbitant, and that that is 
the cause. It may be. It has been alleged that the 
tariff is at fault. Perhaps. The effect has been attrib- 
uted to hard times. I doubt it. There was an epoch, 
by no means remote, when people went to Europe for 
two reasons: first, to enjoy themselves; second, for 
purposes economic, Enjoyment is still obtainable, but 
the economical features have vanished. In the Ar- 
dennes life is still tolerably inexpensive, so it is, too, 
among the Bavarian Alps and in certain Jeisurely dis- 
tricts of Italy. But in the capitals, in London, in Paris, 
Vienna, wherever there are other spectacles than those 
which nature affords, wherever Fashion is and tourists 
congregate, prices have risen to heights that flabbergast 
millionaires. The era in which you could pass a sum- 
mer abroad and save money is atan end. Gone, too, is 
the era in which you could run over and back, pay 
your passage both ways, and get a winter wardrobe 
for less than the clothes cost here. Other days other 
custom-houses. 

Apropos to which, now that the hundred dollar limit 
is in force, the use of the radiograph will save time, 
trouble, annoyance, perjury, and profanity too. It has 
been adopted in France, and presently will be adopted 
wherever custom-houses are. So simple that a child 
could manipulate it; the fittings resemble those of an 
ordinary X-ray machine supplied with Crookes bulbs, 
while the lorgnette part is just like the front of a 
camera. It differs, however, from the Réntgen ar- 
rangement in this beautiful particular—obscurity is 
no longer necessary. Moreover, snap shots are pos- 
sible. In Paris recently a lady alighted from a train. 
Without even tuuching her the officials were able to see 
that in her pocket was a bottleful df diamonds, that she 
had rings in her hair and bracelets about her ankles. 
But the bother which it will save is important. No 
more parcels need be unfastened, no more trunks need 
be unpacked. The first object to which it was officially 
applied was a valise. Hidden in the folds of a jacket a 
revolver reposed. Its detection was immediate. The 
valise was then opened, and it was charming to observe 
the needless ingenuity with which the weapon had been 
concealed. But that is notall. The radiograph will be 
a handy thinz to have about the house. With it the 
career of the fugacious collar button is at an end;so too 
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is the infernal machine. It will be welcome on the eases and revealed the active agents of anthrax, tuber- 
Klondyke; every self-respecting burglar will have one culosis, cholera, typhoid, and erysipelas, but they have 
in his kit, and, leveled at a woman’s heart, what mys- indicated the means by which these maladies may be 
mastered. The latest use to which bacteriology ‘has 


teries it may disclose! 
ini been applied is in the treatment.of the Indian plague, 
Mr. John A. Cooper, in the course of a recent and and yet, perhaps, foremost among the reforms which 
jublicant review of Victorian progress, says that no have followed in its wake is Listerism, or the antisep- 
country on the face of the globe has produced propor- tic treatment of wounds. The microbe is a fine little 
tionately so many volumes of verse as has Canada. Lo- fellow, and if, after his industrial and medicinal suc- 
cal acquaintance with ‘them, however, must be slight. cesses are established, we can train him to transform 
Frechette is Canada’s foremost singer, yet ina recent not merely must into claret, but stupidity into brains, 
tour through Fifth Avenue book-shops I was unable to the millennium will be in sight. 
get a copy of his masterwork, the ‘‘Fleurs Boréales.’’ I oo. 
was unable even to get the promise of one. Professor 
Roberts is another Canadian singer of whom local trade ME N, MANNE RS AND MOODS. 
is profoundly ignorant. But then for general stupidity 
commend me to a book-shop. Yet it is not alone in papi 
verse that Canada is distinguished. Mr. Cooper claims : LL 
that her newspapers fr aged eacrer tthe tere RECENTLY it has occurred to me that we are snobs in 
of most other countries, and that she has the best edu- re t ds aff * Aristoc 138 
tional system on earth. Commercially her wealth a wage: angen a 6 say e eapeang- apie A 
ca " whether its doings concern New York, Paris or London, 
has, during the present century, increased a hundred- k ial for th iet 1 f 
fold. In 1837 her total annual trade was less than ™#*°S makers Sor rr ae neibtig that “ movado 
thirty million. ‘To-day it exceeds two hundred. Where PaPers. Calamities epi gi apnea none ot 
in 1837 there were fifteen miles of railroad there are Pe: See ome ey oe 
now fifteen thousand, and where in 1887 there were but apecially evident in the oneuenene SRONNS op ublicity 
a half dozen isolated and disconnected colonies, stands &'Y®? to the late burning of the Charity Basaar here in 
now a nation which in federal, provincial and munici- Paris. And yet how much. ont a areeoee from wom 
pal government Mr. Cooper declares to be unequaled to year, in all the great cities of the world, which we 
anywhere. Mr. Cooper is enthusiastic and with reason. mention with a brief paragraph and then forever dis- 
Canada is a splendid country, and what is more to the miss! a I hav nor Ausrotge ont eg eg on 
point, she is a very agreeable neighbor. It is time for olesses. At the frightfu cared eres Samana 
ico to ant tn tine. people endured torments untold. But these were brief. 
ema dsic Necessarily they must have been. Here, however, is an 
instance of slow torture, gradual and hideous as any- 
thing which the Chinese are said to inflict upon their 
condemned criminals. A few days ago, among the 
rocks which verge the Channel waters a mile or so 
beyond Dieppe, it chanced that a young girl of about 
fourteen wandered out, at low tide, on an extremely 
lonely stretch of coast. Suddenly her foot caught ina 
fissure between two sharp-shelving rocks. She tried to 
withdraw it, and failed. The foot had become firmly 
wedged. Meanwhile, unable to move from this dread- 
ful durance, the poor girl must have cried herself hoarse 
for help. But no help came; not a soul was within ear- 
shot. And gradually the tide rose higher and higher. 
Conceive of the anguish such a lingering death must 
have wrought! Conceive of the frantic efforts to break 
loose—of the young, healthful life gripped thus by an 
abrupt and fiendish doom! And at last the waters 
reached her lips, closed over her head. Hours after- 
ward they receded, leaving her drenched corpse still 
piteously pinioned by an ankle... Well, was the 
agony of the Duchesse D’Alencon half so great as this 
ill-starred creature’s? Even Marie Antoinette in the 
Conciergerie and on the scaffold suffered differently— 
but did she suffer more? And yet the torment of this 
obscure little Dieppe peasant will be forgotten in six 
months, except by those who loved lier... Hacept by 
those who loved her! In that thought there is at least 
some sort of compensating tenderness and charm. 





BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


When Lord Palmerston was accosted by any one 
whom he did not remember, it was his amiable custom 
to exclaim, ‘‘How is the old complaint?’’—a greeting 
which he found serviceable in nine cases out of ten. 
For almost every one he believed has a screw loose 
somewhere. Dr. Charles W. Purdy either thinks so 
too, or else, having nothing else to write about, cast_ 
around until he hit on that old complaint. According 
to this gentleman, the trouble is due to the fact that we 
all eat too much meat and die of Brights’, heart failure 
and allied diseases, at a time when we might otherwise 
be thinking of getting married again. But meat is not 
as sudden in its effects as sugar, of which we consume 
a pound to every half dozen bottles of champagne, and 
six grains to every ounce of beer. Starch, too, is an- 
other thing that doesn’t make old bones. Cakes, oat- 
meal, the various cereals of the breakfast table, we 
should recommend to our enemies and avoid with care. 
Such at least is the sum and substance of views which - 
Dr. Purdy expresses in a recent issue of the ‘North 
American.’’ They are not very original, yet what they 
lack in novelty they make up in common sense. A 
strong man who leads a sedentary life will find their 
observance serviceable. A weak one might go further 
and fare worse. But the normal man who leads a nor- 
mal life need not, science maintains, bother his head in 
picking and choosing. 

_Mr. Havelock Ellis has recently ; conducted an enter. -The other day, while strolling down the Boulevard 
tainiig examination of ‘the quettien whether’ thite is des Italiens, whom should I meet but my Merry Minne- 
any connection between brains and height, and decides singer, fa pny 40 face? 
that, while there is, it is not the connection generally “What on earth,” I asked, “‘are you doing in Paris?” 
believed to exist. There is a proverb which holds that Ak enti. bn tne you." / 
good stuff is put into small bundles, and, since the “Don’t fib quite so prodigally, Minnesinger,” I re- 
memory of man runs not to the contrary, dwarfs have proved, with a genuine frown. ‘You know you came 
been regarded as exceptionally bright. But not, how- ©... +4 the Jubilee, and then crossed the Channel to get 
ever, by Mr. Ellis. To him there is no truth in the a good dinner at Léon’s or Paillard’s.”” 
proverb and less in the popular belief. He tabulates 86 ‘‘A poor verse-scribbler like me!’’ sighed the Minne- 
number of notable people and shows that the majority singer, with great gloom. ‘Say, rather, a dinner at 
were taller instead of being shorter than the average, Duvets and a very plain one at that. . 5 Honestly, I 
which is all very well, and yet had he taken more nota- jaw you were here, and meant to call upon you this 
bilities he could have strived a a totally different re- afternoon. I want your advice. I have conceived the 
sult. But Mr. Ellis did not bipre to do that. There idea of gathering together all the choruses you have 
would have been no point to his story. Besides, al- been good enough to print for me, and to call my little 
though I have not the pleasure - ow poqenenes . volume ‘The Masque of the Great Republic.’ Don’t 
am certain that he is a big man, big at least in his own you think it neat idea?” 
estimation, and I suspect that, wishing to be big in the “M—m pea hardly Minnesinger a | replied “In 
estimation of others, he has just fished out alot of names 44, frst place the publi 0, just now tutstiens woatrg"? 
—Peter the Great, Columbus, Bunyan, Sir Philip Sid- “Mine isn’t poetry. It’s satire. " Still, I have com- 
ney, St. ones sqereey Wate the Silent—po inted posed an opening speech for the goddess Respublica, 
to their intellectual inches and then, indirectly, to his which has a few effective touches. It is to her that all 
prs: After all. way . aver eo ae origi- my ‘choruses,’ one after another, will address them- 
nality consists in taking a platitude and looking at it ives... Ah, here is the Café des Américains, Shall 
crooked, and that is precisely what this ingenious gen- we seat ourselves below its canopy in true Bohemian 
tleman has done. fashion while I read you ‘Respublica’s’ Prologue, con- 


i h ld Greek . 
In the current issue of ‘‘Longmans,”’ Mrs. Frankland ring ayer ean tan sagan tenet radian a 


has condensed a surprising lot of information on the sur- a 

prises of spherules. According to this lady the wonders the gia tiniest ahiken. titilie, Bunene ‘tied with tin 
wrought by applied bacteriology are as yet barely ap- Dealt ea fm plunderous sod tcmenie kings, “a 
preciated. Everything, from plagues to poverty, it can I fought the insurgent ocean till I found 

be made their mission to destroy. They could tackle Here in the West my valorous vantage-ground. 
the gypsy moth that is ravaging certain sections of tong goo dg pa A fetice word gy and goal 
Massachusetts, and ‘do of the rabbits that ao ae But » A still regnant in its rental immense, 
Australia's heart. Their services in the dairy were I feel grim doubts fly darkening o’er my sense. 
long since expounded in this column, but Mrs. Frank- About me, like mysterious mists, are shed 

land declares that they can turn crude must into tip-top Omens and murmurs big with solemn dread. 
claret, and the rankest tobacco into the best Havanese. 


Nay. careless have I worn the unconscious yoke 


These achievements, however curious, are insignificant a vo Sa Fy phbpamonenPaeaa — 
beside the good they have accomplished in the domain Lapt in false fancies of a pr rous reign, 
of preventative medicine. They have not only identi- If be the golden no er I won 


fied the particular micro-organisms of particular dis- Through the wise daring of my Washington, 





If languid memories lightly hold to-day 

My leonine Webster, my intrepid Clay, 

If radiant in my realm no more abide 

Ideals of honor, dignity and pride, 

Then haste, rash millions, rallying at the shrine 
* Where I, your angered goddess, dawn divine, 

And tell what impious folly bids ye swerve 

Disloyal from large creeds I bade ye serve! 

Come, gathering at my mandate, nor essay 

The august Respublica to disobey !”’ 

“Not bad, not at all bad, my dear Minnesinger,” I 
said, sipping my menthe a l'eau, and watching a lady 
who just then tripped past the café with at least ten 
varieties of flowers jumbled together on the top and 
brim of her straw hat. ‘And so, one after one, those 
choruses address the ‘mighty mother’? How disgusted 
she must be by their flippancies and fatuities!”” 

“She is, and she openly declares as much, in a se- 
ries of incidental couplets which I shall not read you. 
But there is one more chorus which I have composed, 
and which I think you will like. It immediately fol- 
lows the Prologue, and I call it ‘A Chorus of States- 
men,’ ”’ 

***A Chorus of Statesmen’?’’ I repeated. ‘Well, read 
it, if you please, Minnesinger, but do not ask me to 
transcribe it in my ‘Men, Manners and Moods,’ ‘Yhe 
Powers that control COLLIER’s WEEKLY have specially 
forbidden me to touch upon politics. I suspect that 
they realize how completely imbecile 1 am whenever I 
presume to do so.”’ 

“Oh, perhaps they are quite right,’’ returned the 
Minnesinger, with a coolly innocent impertinence that 
made me want to box his ears. ‘‘But my ‘Chorus of 
Statesmen’ isn’t politics, It’s only ironic doggerel.”’ 

‘‘When you run down your work like that, Minne- 
singer,’ I said, tartly, while not at all mollified, “I 
always suspect that you think it something particularly 
fine.”’ 

“You told me a little while ago,’’ said my com- 
panion, with a hurt look, “that you thought Paris 
cooking, disagreed with you, and I begin to believe it 
does. If you really don't care to hear my ‘Chorus,’ 
which is the last (though really the first) of my pros- 
pective book, you have only to say so, and we will 
stroll into the Musée Grévin together, or take a drive 
on the Bois.”’ 

I at once placated the Minnesinger, for I am, au 
fond, very fond of him, and he knows it, and has subtle 
little ways of winding me round his finger. And so, 
above the hoof-clatters on the asphalt I soon found my- 
self once more listening to his peculiarly sweet. and 
vibrant voice, while he read me his ‘‘Chorus of States- 
men,”’ 


“Honored mother, mighty goddess, let our speech be 
soft as satin, 
While we answer you in threadbare though indis- 
putable Latin. 
Stroking magisterial whiskers, free from all irrever- 
ent banter, 
By your leave we beg to tell you frankly—tempora 
mutantur. 
Love of country is a virtue which at school we 
thought substantial ; 
But in later life its maxims lack the element finan- 


cial, 

Here we are, a throng of rulers, loving truth and loth 
to shock it, 

Yet convinced of how corruption crams the impecuni- 
ous pocket. 


In this curious age ’tis certain (so confess we, Arch- 
Confessor!) 

That the patriot’s way is harder than the way of the 
transgressor. 

Fraud and bribery loom_as monsters to the strug- 
gling politician, 

But when once elccted lure him like the rosiest 
rhetorician. 

That we’re guardians of the people is a fact by none 
refuted, 

But the people are such idiots in the way of being 
looted! 

‘Deals,’ ‘divides’ and slippery squirmings rouse, of 
course, their execration, 

Yet they somehow always show it with such languid 
indignation! 

Tricked by pompous talk no taller than some village's 
church-steeple, 

Drooling babes are not more babyish than that big old 
babe, the people! 

Blame us not if we, their servants, feel our bonesty 
has dwindled, 

When we note with what complaisance they submit 
to being swindled, 

Insolently fooled to-day by those that fairly should 
have ruled them, 

They'll to-morrow, at the polls, re-vote for just the 
men that fooled them. 

There, forsooth, lies our temptation’s one most power- 
ful incentive: 

Rectitude’s in piteous case when roguery’s robbed of 
all preventive! 

Hence, dread goddess, heed our protests; weigh the 
palliatives within them ; 

Leniently absolve our sins, because we can 8o safely sin 
them.”’ 


The ‘‘Tribune,”’ I observe, is in one of its scathing 
moods toward the Laureate’s recent Jubilee Ode. This 
is the highly refined way in which it chooses to men- 
tion Mr. Alfred Austin’s work. I beg that the reader 
will note how aloof from all Bowery or Eighth Aveune 
slang is the following comment, and how much dignity 
and culture are blended in its graceful periods: 

“For badness of Jubilee Odes it is pretty nearly nip 
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and tuck between the Laureate and the author of ‘The 
-Hades of an Epic’; but at this range the Laureate seems 
to be about a alt a huckleberry ahead.” 

This is certainly vivid, if neither elegant nor classic. 
No wonder that the *‘Tribune”’ should lately have praised 
with vehemence what it believes to be ‘“‘vigor”’ in poetic 
diction. Plainly, the above paragraph is not the first 
instance of coarsest ribaldry finding its way into this 
sheet—a publication that prided itself, only ajfew years 
ago, on respect for decent English. Such a passage as 
that which I have just quoted is not merely foolish; it 
is in the very most deplorable taste; the effect of its 
perusal upon any one of an unrowdyish and uncaddish 
type cannot fail to shock, to revolt. *‘‘The Hades of an 
Epic’ is no doubt an attempt at pulverizing sarcasm on 
the subject of Sir Lewis Morris's ‘‘Epic of Hades."’ But 
what makes the “Tribune's” vulgar silliness all the 
more silly is the fact that Mr. Alfred Austin has writ- 
ten. this time. a poem by no means bad, His theme 
was excessively difficult, for he was handicapped in the 
cruelest way by similar work of distinguished predeces- 
sors. But, nevertheless, no unprejudiced person could 
possibly sneer at Mr. Austin’s ode. The “Tribune”’ 
critic can, because he is too evidently the same sort of 
amusing neophyte who took for granted that Mr. 
Aidrich’s ‘Judith and Holofernes’’ was a poem quite 
fresh from its author's pen, and did not know enough 
about the drift of American letters during twenty years 
past to tel! that it was an old work, re-edited and re- 
furbished. Because it had become the fashion to sneer 
at Mr. Austin as an indifferent bard, that was quite 
enough for the ‘‘Tribune’’ scribe. He did not take the 
trouble to examine this particular copy of verses. If he 
had done so would he not have been too ignorant to dis- 
cover its merits? Mr. Austin had again attempted to 
write something metrical. Quite enough! It was safe 
to damn him, and to do so in such choice phrase as that 
he ‘‘seemed to be about a half a huckleberry ahead”’ of 
Sir Lewis Morris. 1 confess that the subtlety of this 
idiom quite escapes me. What does it mean for some- 
body to be half a huckleberry ahead of somebody else? 
Is “half a huckleberry”’ an epithet of greater contempt 
than ‘“‘half a strawberry” or “half a currant’? Was 
the critic, through dread of personal retroactive effects, 
afraid to write “‘half a gooseberry"? Or was he obeying 
editorial orders and appealing to the ‘‘sympathies”’ of a 
‘Western constituency’’? Frankly, I should say that 
this appears probable; for on the opposite page of the 
‘“Tribune’’ I encountered the following series of ‘‘Jubi- 
lee’’ sentences, one of which, for obvious reasons, I will 
venture respectfully to italicise: 

“Every inch a Queen! The words of Lear, adapted 
and transformed from woe to joy, befit Victoria to-day. 
She is every inch a Queen. She has been, for sixty 
years. She was, in the pearl and amethystine light of 
that June day dawn long ago, whe it the glad, dreadful 
summons to the Throne was brought to her, and the 
girls head, with its unbound tresses, bowed wuneon- 
sciously beneath the weight of the yet unworn crown,” 

This sounds very much as if the ‘“‘Tribune’”’ office cat 
had gone to sleep on a volume of Mr. George Meredith 
and waked, miauling, from a severe nightmare. I 
wonder what the late Horace Greeley would have 

thought about ‘‘the pearl and amethystine light of that 
June day-dawn.’’ I feel confident that it might even 
have made him thrust his other arm in his other over- 
coat armhole, not to speak of his throwing himself into 
a chair and hurling hieroglyphic characters upon a 
sheet of note-paper to the effect that a certain ‘‘em- 
ploye’’ should at once be shown the door. And poor 
old dead-and-gone George Ripley, with his hate of gush 
and his reverence for literary self-restraint, how would 
he have liked that image of Queen Victoria's girl’s head, 
with its unbound tresses, bowed unconsciously, et cetera, 
et cetera? . . Notwithstanding all their grievous faults, 
both Mr. Austin and Sir Lewis Morris can surely doa 
little better than this/ 

One 80 often hears about cheap living in Paris. 
Always it is dinned into our ears that life in the great 
French metropolis is so much less expensive than 
almost anywhere else. So it is, if one chooses to take 
up one’s permanent home there. But the ordinary 
tourist will by no means find it so. As long as he does 
not ‘go to housekeeping’’ he will detect between Paris 
and New York no appreciable monetary divergence. 
The prices at good Paris hotels are almost exactly the 
same as those at good New York hotels. Bills for 
washing are the same at the Grand Hotel or the Con- 
tinental as at the Fifth Avenue or the Windsor. De- 
cent wine, for luncheon or dinner, is not a whit cheaper 
on the boulevards than it is on Broadway. There are 
few good cigars in Paris, but if you want a fair one you 
must pay seven or eight cents more for it in the Hotel 
Chatham or ‘‘Henry’s’’ than you pay in the Waldorf or 
the Gilsey House. Then comes the supremely impor- 
tant question of dining. Wasn't it Sidney Smith who 
said that since we can comfortably partake of only 
three hundred and sixty-five annual dinners, being con- 
fronted by a bad one is all the more a matter of calam- 
ity and pathos? There are people who will tell you that 
you can dine more cheaply in Paris than in New York. 
This i feel privileged to deny. You can dine for fifty 
cents in Paris, but not a whit better than for the same 
price on Sixth Avenue—a table d’héte being meant in 
aither case Most of the two-franc-and-a-half dinners 
in Paris are excessively poor. Some of the four-franc- 
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and-a-half dinners are indifferent. At the swell Con- 
tinental Hotel, on the Rue de Rivoli, there is a table 
@héte dinner for seven francs (one dollar and forty 
cents, which many rich English and Americans patron- 
ize. It is served in a very handsome hall, and with a 
great air of distinction. But it is not a specially well- 
cooked dinner, despite all the flourish which attends it. 
In truth, the really good restaurant dinners in Paris are 
at places where there is no fixed price on the bill-of- 
fare, and where you run the chance, if you are a for- 
eigner, of being shamelessly overcharged. 





Cheap living, on the other hand, provided one cares 
to ignore the hotels and restaurants and hire unfur- 
nished apartments, is a totally opposite matter. Then. 
so to phrase it, life bristles with economies. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and even poor economic Brooklyn, 
become comparative dens of extravagance, There are 
people living in apartments on or near the Champs 
Elysées, for which they pay the relatively enormous 
sum of twenty-five thousand francs (five thousand dol- 
lars) a year, and whose accommodations, in luxury, in 
positive splendor, equal what ten thousand dollars a 
year could scarcely procure them. Not only are rents 
cheap in Paris, but servants’ wages are almost a trifle 
when contrasted with those of transatlantic cooks, 
butlers, maids, A handsome equipage can be kept 
there for less than half what it would cost in America, 
and when I say Jess than half I leave perhaps thirty 
dollars a month ignored in my estimate. The moment 
you quit inns and cafés in Paris, the moment you at- 
tempt to establish a home there, louis d’or become 
francs and francs become centimes. This is why so 
many Americans of small yet regular incomes delight 
in the great French capital. They can live there in 
something very like luxury on the same money which 
would not lift them above the shabby-genteel in their 
native towns. And as for society, they are very often 
taken into the American colonial fold on the mere pass- 
ports of good-behavior and a presentable appearance. 
The grand monde Parisien will rarely notice Americans 
in any social sense. This is not half so much because 
of patrician pride as because of national barriers. The 
French are a law unto themselves in all cases; they are 
satisfied with their own ways of thinking and acting, 
and other modes of thought and action jar upon them, 
distress them, confuse them. They seldom speak En- 
glish at all, and they almost never speak it well. 
Americans, on the other hand, usually speak it, with 
whatever glibness, in a manner which bores them half 
to death. The truth is, they are a race profoundly self- 
satisfied. They have always, with their great powers 
of satiric ridicule, made fun of other races. For years 
(for centuries, in fact) they made fun of the Germans— 
that is, when they were not fighting them, and for the 
most part victoriously. Now that the Germans have 
conquered them they replace contempt by hate. With 
the English it was also for centuries very much the 
same. Now they respect the English, but do not love 
them. There is only one country which they love at 
present—Russia. And why? For the reason that they 
passionately hope Russia will hereafter aid them in 
regaining their lost Rhine provinces, Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and so salve their wounded pride, which still 
remembers, with inextinguishable rancor, that second 
Waterloo, Sedan. 


I have lately been honored by a little correspond- 
ence with the wonderful and brilliant Ouida, I am 
sure she will not think that I am betraying any confi- 
dence when I quote one or two sentences in a letter 
recently received from her. In speaking of her beauti- 
ful prose-poem, ‘‘Pascarel,’’ Ouida writes: ‘' ‘Pascarel’ 
is youth, and ‘The Massarenes’ is exp3rience ; each has 
its own values. All that chasse aux riches of the En- 
glish aristocracy I have seen with my own eyes in 
London, and a very disgraceful thing it is to see.’’ 
Again: ‘‘I would draw your attention to the psychol- 
ogy, to the ‘true inwardness’ of it’’ (meaning her aston- 
ishingly powerful novel, ‘The Massarenes’’), ‘‘as you say 
in the States. ‘Mouse’ is essentially the English woman 
of her time and class. A Parisienne, or an Italian, would 
have managed her ‘Billy’ more diplomatically, while 
not plundering him less.”’ Again: ‘I should be glad, 
were it possible, for you to correct the odious impres- 
sion of me given so continually and unjustly in the 
American press.’ . . Alas, I only wish it were possible 
for me to convince the American press, and every other 
institution, and every adverse individual force as well, 
that Ouida, though she has been a faulty writer in her 
youth, and though she has not been by any means a 
faultless one in her later career, is nevertheless a genius 
of splendid sweep and scope. Judge her by her best, 
and there is almost nothing better in the entire range 
of English letters. Judge her by her worst—well. I 
will pause here, and simply add that it has been her 
misfortune, her very curse, to be judged by her worst! 


I went, the other evening, to a fairly good perform- 
ance of “‘Carmen”’ at the Opéra Comique. The house 
was packed, and intensely appreciative. The singers 
were none of the very first rank, but ‘‘Carmen’’ some- 
how always carries an audience. I asked myself why, 
as I sat in an excellent fauteuil d'orchestre, and 
watched the story unfold itself. The vivid and drama- 
tic music must alone account for the popularity of the 
opera. And yet, without any great performers even 
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the music seemed somewhat tame. As for the story, 
could anything be more brutal? Carmen herself is the 
essence of heartlessness and sensuality. She does not 
deserve to be stabbed by Don José; she deserves to live 
on and be beaten and generally maltreated (as would 
no doubt have proved her fate) by the handsome bull- 
fighter who has captivated her willful and cruel soul. 
You sympathize, in the opera, with no one save Don 
José himself; and yet when he plunges a knife into the 
breast of the woman he worships you feel that his love 
for her, after all, is of the coarser grade, reeking with 
that savage egotism which the world has now grown 
too civilized to accord the slightest sympathy. . . 
One thing at the Opéra Comique refreshingly struck 
me. Every lady in the orchestra stalls, without a 
single exception, was hatless, bonnetless. You might 
have believed yourself at the Lyceum Theater in Lon- 
don; and so it has now become the custom at all Paris- 
ian theaters of the better class. If our New York 
ladies were only aware of just what kinds of women 
in Paris wear towering hats at places.of public enter- 
tainment they would not wreak annoyance upon the 
spectators behind them. They wore some rather ag- 
gressive hats in New York just before I left it, but in 
Paris the hats have now become mountainous. Many 
are of the most piercing tints—yellow, scarlet, and 
poignant pink. But where do you see them, rudely 
intercepting the vision of those who must crane their 
necks to catch a glimpse of the stage? At such inferior 
haunts of amusement as the Folies Bergéres or the 
Casino de Paris. There they adorn feminine heads 
which are, for the most part, presumably giddy. Re- 
spected and self-respecting women in Paris do not, so 
far as I have found, consent to make nuisances of 
themselves in balconies or stalls. How pleasant if this 
might be recorded of like feminine New York theater- 
goers! 

I think it highly improbable that there are more 
than two or three per cent of French women in all 
Paris who are not the loving mistresses of pet dogs. A 
great many of them have pet parrots as well, and the 
number of cherished cats would make a conspicuous 
throng, I should say, if all gathered together on the 
vast Place dela Concorde. Very beautiful are many of 
these Paris cats. Not a few of them are purest Angora, 
with the long hair, bushy tails and blue eyes of that 
breed by us held so rare. Then you constantly see cats 
which are the evident results of feline misalliances, An- 
gora on one side, plebeian on the other. The ‘‘cross”’ 
may be ruinous to their value, as in the case of a dog, 
but it nevertheless is apt to make a very big, handsome 
and impressive cat. Most of the treasured dogs to 
which I have just referred are either spaniels or terriers 
of a delicate miniature type. In a shop-window on the 
Rue St. Honoré, the other day, I saw a curious sight. 
First my glance lighted on innumerable dog-collars, of 
every pattern, from grotesque to plain. Then I per- 
ceived, outspreac beside these, various other articles of 
a strictly canine meaning. Altogether, they meant a 
full dog’s toilet. There were little waterproof coata 
and costumes for fine weather, each containing pockets 
from which wee handkerchiefs gleamed. There were 
hats, too, and cozy hoods, and (queerest of all!) button- 
shoes, high enough to go well up the paw and hind-leg. 
I could not help thinking, while I surveyed all this 
pleasant absurdity, that it betrayed, with extraordinary 
clearness, the childish element which forms so dominant 
a part of the French feminine character. Their dogs 
are dolls to them, and what so pleases a child as to dress 
its doll? 

The sculpture in the salon of the Champs de Mars, 
this year, does not equal, as I have already stated, that 
in the ‘‘regular’’ salon of the Palais de I’ Industrie—does 
not, in fact, approach it. But, nevertheless, there are 
nine busts in the former gallery which deserve special 
note. They are by Ringel d’Illzach, a native of the 
Haut-Rhin, as his name would imply, and instead of 
being in marble or bronze or terra cotta they are in 
variegated unchangeable wax (cire polychrome inaltér- 
able). M. D’Ilizach has called these busts the Nine 
Symphonies of Beethoven, and when you first run your 
glance along their bizarre and rococo array you have 
an idea that they are meant as portraits of dissolute 
Roman empresses, like Agrippina, Messalina, and the 
rest. Every face has a ravaged beauty of its own, 
made intensely realistic and human by the colored wax 
from which it has been wrought. Then you look into 
your catalogue and read: ‘‘Les Symphonies de Beethoven 
—neuf bustes.”’ After this you begin to re-examine the 
separate heads, lifted above their quaint pilaster-like 
pedestals of tawny polished wood. Gradually you dis- 
cover that although the work of a genius they might as 
well be called” Nine Sorrows, Nine Agonies, or Nine 
Sins, as the Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. Every 
face is a marvelous expression of emotion, though three 
or four repel by their semblance of over-voluptuous 
abandonment. Still, the best music is admittedly 
voluptuous, and not only of Beethoven but of the 
greater Wagner it has been said that their finest moods 
were those in which they deserted intellect for passion 
and played upon heart-strings as upon harp-strings. 
One bust in this remarkable waxen group, the ninth 
and the last, has haunted me ever since I first gazed 
upon it, and has made nie return to gaze upon it again 
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and again. I never felt how modern I was, how déca- 
dent, if you please, as when I began dévouring it with 
astonished, shocked, fascinated eyes. It is supposed to 
mean the Ninth Symphony, but to me it means the un- 
speakable anguish of a deathless love which has sur- 
vived every possible torment inflicted by despair. 


I wish that I could describe it—bring it, actual and 
magnetic and thrilling, here upon my page. But how 
tell of the strange, tumbling way in which its heavy 
dusk of hair surges over brow and throat? How ex- 
press the plaintive desolation of its deep-hollowed eyes, 
the lovely and yet haggard curves between temples and 
lips? How put into language the weary limpness of the 
half-parted, crimson lips? You feel that this woman 
has known every joy of which the heart and soul are 
capable, and that hence her suffering is all the more 
august. One might almost assert that infernal fires of 
experience had scorched her spirit. You realize, how- 
ever, that there is no release for her save in death. She 
will love on and on till the last pulse of her sultry blood 
has ceased to vibrate. . . Positively (and I say it with 
all apologetic shame) this masterpiece of M. Ringel 
d'Illzach quite spoiled for me the Venus of Milo, a day 
or two since, when I strolled into the Louvre and con- 
templated her for perhaps the twentieth time. Of 
course the two works are not to be compared; but still, 
say what one chooses, incessant association with the 
faultless grandeur of ancient sculpture does, after a 
while, produce inertia, weariness. The reason of this, 
no doubt, is its absolute faultlessness. Tennyson has 
written the line ‘‘Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null,’’ and from the same poet we have that 
other memorable line ‘‘He is all fault who hath no 
fault at all.’? Again, Lowell calls Greek art ‘‘The one 
thing finished in this hasty world.’’.. Well, it all 
comes, very probably, to this: we are prone, the wisest 
of us, to quarrel with perfection. Everybody remem- 
bers how somebody said of a professional grumbler that 
if he ever got to Heaven he would be sure to make a 
fuss about the fit of his aureole. 
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CURRENT EDDIES. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


AN anonymous letter, written on a typewriter, on a 
postcard, was received by the Editor of this paper, and 
communicated tome. The postmark is Baltimore, and 
the signature is ‘‘A Southern Woman.”’ I reproduce it 
just as it is written: 

“Sir—If Mr. Julian Hawthorne is allowed to de- 
nounce Southern men because they lynch Negro brutes, 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY will soon lose the popularity in the 
South which the brilliant contributions of Messrs. Edgar 
Fawcett and Edgar Saltus have gained. Mr. Haw- 
thorne writes flippantly upon a subject with which he 
is grotesquely ignorant. 2w would he like one of his 
lovely daughters to go in court, and testify as to the 
particulars in unmentionable crimes? To save their 
wives and daughters from such degradation, makes 
Southern men punish with death Negroes who have 
forfeited their lives by their infamous crimes. Let Mr. 
Hawthorne and the North put themselves in the same 
ag as the South. The one ty 2 to stop lynching is 
or the Negroes to cease to be brutes,x—A SOUTHERN 
Woman.” 

It is not hard to guess why this letter is anonymous, 
why the additional precaution of typewriting it was 
adopted, and why a postcard was used, instead of note- 
paper and envelope. I notice it here only because I had 
been curious to see what defense of lynching, if any, its 
professors would put forward; and because it gives me 
an opportunity of adding a word or two on the subject. 
It is significant that this defense emanates (or purports 
to emanate) from a member of the gentler sex. In 
most of the published accounts of negro-torturings, 
women have been portrayed as taking an active and 
enthusiastic part in the proceedings. They are repre- 
sented as cheering on the murderers, and in some in- 
stances as taking a hand at the tearings and burnings. 
Any one is free to have his own opinion as to whether 
such conduct is consonant with our ideal of the womanly 
nature; but at all events it seems probable that were it 
not for woman’s support these outrages would be much 
less frequent and bestial. So long as man is restrained 
in his evil deeds by women, he does not utterly throw 
away every remnant of human decency and feeling; the 
worst of us are accustomed to regard her as a standard 
of mercy and delicacy, stimulating or shaming us into 
showing some traits of manhood and self-control. But 
when woman herself hounds us on to our crimes, then 
there is nothing between us and hell. So it was in the 
excesses of the French Revolution; so it is among the 
Turks, whose women have no influence but a sensual 
one; so is it in our own country now, When women 
fail us, nothing is left. 


The anonymous writer tries to, arouse sectional feel- 
ing by saying that my denunciations are directed 
against the South. Any one who has read the article 
in question knows that this intimation is false. There 
are more negroes in the South than in the North, and, 
for aught I know, there may have been more lynchings 
below than above Mason and Dixon’s Line. Whether 
or not this be so is a matter of complete indifference to 
me; and it had no bearing on what I wrote. I was 
careful to point out the fact, which had especially im- 
pressed me, that these negro lynchings, accompanied 
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with torture, had spread all over the Union. It has 
become a national crime. Respect for law, and rever- 
ence for our common humanity, seem to be giving way 
on all sides. Cruelty has become epidemic. It is due 
to a national defect of personal conscience and good 
citizenship. Its issue can only be disastrous. The 
North is involved with the South in the disgrace, and 
they have, perhaps, even less excuse; for the South is 
in some fear of political domination on the negroes’ 
part; and they are less able than the North to regard as 
equals those who were so lately placed on a par with 
cattle. Were the crime confined to a certain area, it 
would be much less ominous; and it was precisely be- 
cause this is not the case that I deemed it the duty of 
all lovers of their country’s honor to come forward to 
denounce it. 

‘The flattering allusion to members of my family 
which this letter contains permits me to supply the 
additional information that it was my good fortune to 
win a Southern woman for my wife. In our children’s 
veins the blood of Virginia and of Louisiana mingles 
with that of Puritan Massachusetts. In a fmaily so 
constituted there cannot be—certainly there are not— 
any sectional prejudices. But I must call attention to 
a singular disclosure in *‘A Southern Woman’'s’’ letter. 
She declares that the reason of these lynchings is that 
men wish to spare their wives and daughters the em- 
barrassment of giving evidence in court. It is impossi- 
ble to credit such a statement. I am inclined to think 
that the charge of ‘‘grotesque ignorance” lies at this 
lady’s door rather than at mine. I must refuse to be- 
lieve, until better informed, and on other evidence than 
that of an anonymous letter-writer, that Southern men, 
or any men, would indulge in hideous, wanton and use- 
less crimes merely for the sake of keeping the victims 
of negro lust from testifying before a jury. The case is 
quite bad enough if we suppose the murderers to be 
actuated by a blind frenzy to avenge desecration with 
blood. But that the superfine and fantastic fastidious- 
ness ascribed to them by their present would-be apolo- 
gist is justified by the facts cannot but be impossible, 
There is nothing in human nature, or any nature, to 
warrant so ghastly an insinuation. 


The writer ends, as was inevitable, by begging the 
whole question; and she does so, moreover, in direct 
opposition to the known facts. ‘‘The one way to stop 
lynching is for the negroes to cease to be brutes.’’ The 
truth is, of course, that the lynchings are responsible 
for nine-tenths of the assaults. It is therefore the 
lynchers, and not the negroes, who are endangering 
the-honor and lives of American women. And even if 
they care nothing for the honor and security of their 
country, this consideration should give them pause. 
With that remark I will take leave of the most painful 
and repulsive topic of our generation. 


There is nothing that can be called news this week, 
except the very old news of murders, suicides, drown- 
ings, burglaries, floods, conflagrations, and so forth. 
This is to be regretted, if for no other reason, because 
it forces the newspapers to depend, for interesting their 
readers, upon detailing the above class of incidents. As 
soon as we find our morning periodicals decorated with 
scare headlines about local crimes and disasters, we 
may know that the world at large is comparatively at 
rest. The European War, for example, is now said to 
be once more postponed. The diplomacy of Turkey is 
founded upon the dogma that mankind, as represented 
in their rulers, are incurably base and cowardly. The 
dogma has been mortifyingly successful so far; but it 
is nevertheless very insecure. The rights and wrongs 
of nations must sooner or later be settled, and mean- 
while the expenses and anxieties of waiting are becom- 
ing intolerable. If no one dares to break the deadlock 
for the sake of justice, it will be broken by some one be- 
cause the situation has become insupportable. The ex- 
plosion, when it comes, will be the louder, just in meas- 
ure as the preventive measures whereby it is sought to 
stifle it are piled higher. We may console ourselves 
with the reflection that nothing worth saving will be 
destroyed by the explosion, though it may alter our pres- 
ent notions as to what really is worth saving and what is 
not. Abuses are innumerable, and many of them mas- 
querade as good things. It is curious to note how ques-. 
tions of morals and sociology are coming to judgment 
coincidently with political problems. One would say 
that there is to be a clean sweep of the whole Augean 
stable, all at once. When the tornado is passed, and 
we recover consciousness, we shall find changes, On 
the whole, we may congratulate ourselves on being in 
at the death of the old order and the birth of the new. 
There is a strange, fresh, exhilarating atmosphere 
awaiting us across the threshold of the coming cent- 
ury. 

How the miners’ strike will end is still uncertain; 
but it does not seein likely that the questions involved 
can be really settled by the victory of either party to 
the present conflict Apart from minor dishonesties 
and selfishness on either side, the fact underlies all 
that there is overproduction, and that overproduction 
is due to an oversupply of laborers. We admit too 
many emigrants, and most of them are of an undesir- 
able class. Italians ought to be excluded entirely; 
they are both actively and passively detrimental. They 
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lower wages, breed disorder, and carry money out of 
the country. But emigration goes on, and while that 
is the case these labor troubles must go on too, Noth- 
ing could be more inevitable than this sequence of 
cause and effect. Honest administration on employers’ 
part, and temperate demands on laborers’, may stave off 
the evil day; but they cannot finally prevent it. The 
number of the unemployed, and of the insufficiently 
employed, will increase, and when real starvation pro- 
duces real desperation, the riots will be so much the 
more widespread and dangerous. On the other hand, 
the pension outlay is reported to be actually growing, 
though it is hard to understand how; and the trusts are 
having things more and more theirown way. Our can- 
dle is blazing at both ends. The reason why money is 
so unequally divided in this country is, that it is the 
object of general worship, and consequently of keen 
competition; and the reason of that is, that money 
power is the only form in which power in this country 
can exist. If we had an aristocracy, like European 
nations, it would afford another avenue by which power 
might be gained and enjoyed; but we are restricted to 
dollar-getting for the gratification of a universal human 
impulse; and those who are successful in the struggle 
are uniformly the shrewd, often the unscrupulous, sel- 
dom the magnanimous. Successful people nowadays do 
not mind being called dishonest; the term has grown to 
be so elastic, and is applied so often. If there be any 
distinctions in moral conduct between the poor and the 
rich, the smart and the stupid, they are due less to any 
observance or neglect of moral standards than to op- 
portunity and ability. The rich man has temptations 
from which the poor man is free; the fool is blind to 
rascalities which the clever man practices because he 
has the requisite cleverness. What we need, as a 
nation, is sincere and hearty belief in some great 
spiritual creed, For the lack of such belief, the Roman 
Empire fell; and like causes will produce like effects at 
any period of human history. 


It is a_fortunate circumstance that in this ardent 
summer season, when men’s passions seem to be in- 
flamed beyond the common, and nature takes a hand 
in making things alarming, the followers of outdoor 
sports and amusements reach their greatest activity, 
How pleasant to think about boating and tennis and 
athletic contests, and even baseball, though the devo- 
tees of that sport are not always as peaceable and good- 
humored as one might wish. But baseball is a great 
game, and it is no use trying to make cricket supplant 
or keep pace with it. We may send our Quakers abroad, 
and with advantage, for the English enjoy beating us 
at anything, and we on our side don’t much mind their 
beating us at cricket; so the entente cordiale between 
the two nations receives a not unneeded encouragement, 
Besides, the misfortunes of the gallant Philadelphians 
are offset by those of the Australian baseball team, 
Our Kilpatrick was beaten by the English Bredin in 
the 600 yards (which is not our man's distance); but 
the latter has his best chances yet to come, and there is 
that young Ten Eyck, who has proved his ability to 
beat anything afloat in a single scull. Next to his vic- 
tory, the most gratifying international result has been 
the defeat of the English tennis champions by our 
home talent. That being settled, we can afford to con- 
cede that if there were to be a long series of matches, it 
is more than possible that the Englishmen would come 
out ahead. They have the steadiness which we so sel- 
dom display. A brilliant player like Larned is (so long 
as he stays brilliant) unconquerable; but he may go to 
pieces at any moment. In tennis, more than in any 
other outdoor game, success depends upon the condi- 
tion and quality of the nervous system. Strength and 
trained skill will not compensate for any weakness in 
that direction; at critical moments (and the game is 
full of them) what is needed is confidence, and perfect 
harmony of eye and hand. Then, the brain nmiust be 
quite as active as the body, and physical fatigue nat- 
urally diminishes the ease and accuracy of the brain’s 
activity. A man may run fast after exertion has al- 
most caused the brain to cease functioning; but in 
tennis the head generally loses the game long before 
the body is conscious of undue fatigue. The severity of 
the strain is demonstrated by the rapidity with which 
one tennis champion succeeds another; their tenure is 
becoming shorter every year, as the game becomes 
faster and finer. In the beginning, Richard D. Sears 
owed his long supremacy to the fact that tennis as now 
played was unimagined ; and also to the lack of com- 
petent cultivators of the game even in its then primi- 
tive condition. But itis harder for a man to be cham- 
pion two successive years now than ten in the eighties, 
I wish the Japanese would take up tennis as a serious 
study; if their ability in accurate gymnastics is any 
criterion, they ought to achieve feats before the nets 
which would amaze the world—for atime. And apropos, 
some scientist has discovered that the average weight of 
the Japanese brain is greater than in any other nation; 
and inasmuch as research indicates that the heavy- 
brained races have always gained supremacy over the 
light-weights, the conclusion starts forth that the In- 
habitants of the charming Island are destined to beat us 
in other things besides tennis. 


A week or two ago we were reading with more or 
less edification some passages embodying a sort of par- 
allel to the Gospels; and ‘to-day the ‘Herald’ prints 
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new story of the Creation of the world, derived from 
cuneiform inscriptions unearthed beneath the ruins of 
Nineveh, which were written some two thousand years 
before the world (according to the orthodox chronology) 
was so much as thought of. To happen upon a thing 
of this kind, in the current of our daily life, is like com- 
ing out of a gambling hell and looking up at the stars. 
These inscriptions not only long antedate the period 
commonly assigned to the Mosaic writings, but they 
vary so much therefrom (though still retaining many 
similarities) that it becomes evident that our Bible is 
no mere copy of some older original. It is as if the 
cuneiform scribe, and the compiler of the first chapters 
of Genesis, had each received a separate message from 
the Source of Inspiration, and had interpreted it accord- 
ing to his nature and capacity. It must be said that the 
story in Genesis, though showing less detail than the 
Chaldean one, is superior to it in form and intelligibil- 
ity. As we all know, the style of the early chapters 
of Genesis is not that of the bulk of the Mosaic books; 
it is not so generally known that the former are part 
of an older Bible, called ‘‘The Wars of Jehovah,’’ now 
lost, though there is a tradition that it has been pre- 
served among some of the remote tribes of Chinese 
Tartars. 


These immemorial utterances are profoundly inter- 
esting, less perhaps because of any information they 
convey, than because they indicate modes of thought 
and existence widely different from any with which 
we are conversant. Language, for the old men, was 
not a mere cunning web of words, but it was something 
substantial, solemn and deliberate; it implies mental 
elevation, reverence, and a living and wholly unques- 
tioning and unquestioned belief in spiritual things. 
When these men speak, the world seems to respond 
—to be modified and molded according to their mighty 
words. Involuntarily, we seek beneath the letter of 
their speech for an interior spiritual meaning; just as 
we feel in the man of flesh and blood the unseen pres- 
ence of asoul. We cannot lightly run them over and 
forget them; we must needs weigh, meditate and pon- 
der; they hold us by some magic; they have a secret 
and challenge us to solve it. How are we to account 
for this character of the ancient writings? Why is 
there nothing of that sort possible or even conceivable 
now? Let us imagine ourselves, if we can, sitting at 
our desk and composing sentences after the manner of 
these Chaldean ones. It is utterly foreign to the human 
genius of this age. We may go further and say that 
it is foreign to any human genius that we can figure to 
ourselves as having ever existed. And yet, thus is it 
written. The Sphinx wears an inscrutable expression ; 
but let Edipus bethink himself: there may be something 
in Divine Inspiration after all! 


It may be very difficult for those who set out for the 
Klondyke to arrive there; but it cannot be much harder 
than for us who stay at home to escape the Klondyke. 
The madness is widespread; wherever two or three are 
gathered together, you are liable to hear mention of 
Alaska from one of them; it reminds one of the Missis- 
sippi Bubble craze long ago, when a notice appeared, 
“Stocks in a certain adventure on sale, but no one will 
be told what it is."’ It is astonishing how much there 
is to relate about a place so remote and untraveled as 
our northwest province. Within a year we seem likely 
to be better acquainted with its geography and resources 
than we are with the surroundings of our own town in 
New York or New Jersey. Wars and gold are the two 
great geography-teachers of our times, I was think- 
ing, as | read of the hardships of the trip to the gold 
fields, how convenient it would be to go by balloon; 
and now it appears that a balloon for that very purpose 
is already nearly ready for business. The balloon can 
carry but a dozen or so passengers at a trip; and I pre- 
sume that the fares will be as elevated as the route; but 
there will always be persons to pay them, and the ad- 
vaniages would be cheap at any price. You arrive 
promptly, and unexhausted; by the time the pedes- 
trians get along, you will be well into your second mil- 
lion; there may be trouble in getting so much bullion 
safe home with you by aerial conveyance; but one 
would not mind even going afoot with so inspiriting a 
load as that. On the other hand, should an accident 
occur during the journey northward, it is safe to sur- 
mise that it would be of a brief and decisive character ; 
there would be no slow freezing or starving to death; it 
would be all over in about twenty seconds at the out- 
side. In short, if the proprietors of this balloon can 
only contrive to make their balloon hold together, I 
should expect them to realize a very handsome return 
on their investment. And then there is the off chance 
that some unexpected air current may enable them in- 
voluntarily to discover the North Pole.—For we are be- 
ginning to fear that, alehough the gallant Andree may 
have found that mysterious spot, he will never return 
to us with the news. Which would you rather do? Be 
the first at the Pole, or dig an everlasting fortune out 
of the frozen deserts of Alaska? 


Secretary Roosevelt's remarks on the increase of our 
navy are satisfactory so far; but somehow one does not 
believe that we shall ever have a navy that amounts to 
much in point of numbers. Congress is not built that 
way. Most of our statesmen live inland, and their pro- 
found minds cling to the conviction that, no matter 
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what happens on our coasts, they will be all right in 
their remote fastnesses. Certainly they do not possess 
such intrinsic value as to tempt an invading army to 
travel very far in search of them. The best hope for 
this country is, in case of war, that the enemy may 
make their first landing at Washington, and surround 
the Capitol; there is no part of the country that is in- 
habited at all in which are collected so many persons 
whom we could well afford to do without. With Con- 
gress and the Executive out of the way, we might 
contrive to go ahead and do something which would 
reduund to the national advantage. Seriously, as we 
advance along the path of our destiny, the benefits of 
a government become less and less discernible. Stupid- 
ity, venality and timidity are the three deities who rule 
beneath the imitation marble dome of that pretty build- 
ing at the end of Pennsylvania Avenue. But Mr. Roose- 
velt is still young and undismayed, and possesses the 
convictions of his courage. If he could only scare up a 
hundred millions or so, in Klondyke or anywhere else, 
for the purposes of ship-building; and if Mr. Carnegie 
would consent to supply armor at whatever rates would 
be satisfactory to him; then, in the course of eight or 
ten years, when the great War is fought and forgotten, 
we might expect to see a number of ships in commis- 
sion. It is true that before that time the flying machine 
will in all probability have rendered battleships useless ; 
but the less one uses a man-of-war, the fewer become 
the risks of getting her injured; and Congress would 
feel that, in some way, there had been a saving. 
—————_+- 9 ——___——_ 


LORD ROSEBERY AND RUSSIAN 
HISTORY. 


BY KARL BLIND. 


RapPipiy following upon each other, the travels of 
the German Emperor and of President Faure to the 
Court of St. Petersburg look like a race for the Russian 
alliance. On this occasion it may not be amiss to point 
out that, on his part, Lord Rosebery, perhaps with 
sportsmanlike instinct, was the first to suggest to his 
own countrymen an approach to Russia. 

He did so, it is true, with a want of historical knowl- 
edge, if not with an intentional ignoring of the most 
palpable political facts, which in a former Premier and 
Foreign Secretary of England was rather surprising. 
In a comparison between the Empire of the Autocrat 
(as the official title of the Czars’ is), and that of the En- 
glish nation, he praised the former beyond measure, be- 
cause, as he said, ‘‘The Russian Empire has for its basis 
the unity of religion and the unity of race,’’ and because 
the aboriginal nation which governs the empire has an 
extraordinary capacity for assimilating foreign popula- 
tions to the Russian character. This ‘‘power of assimi- 
lation,’’ the speaker continued, is of the highest impor- 
tance for the further progress of Russia and the estab- 
lishment of her powerful dominion. However men 
might think about this, it would be impossible not to 
regard such development ‘‘with profoundest sympa- 
thy.’’ The whole speech gave a strange impression 
of cotooing and sidling up to Czardom, 

Now, surely, it was news to the autocrat himself 
that it is the ‘‘nation’’ which governs within his realm, 
Equally unexpected was the assertion that there is unity 
of religion and unity of race in Russia, On these points 
a very curious old book gives many extraordinary details. 
It is the work of the French Captain Margeret, who, at 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, served under several Czars. He was 
acquainted with the famed historian De Thou (Thua- 
nus); and his artlessly written but highly instructive 
book was published at the request of Henry IV. of 
France. 

Lord Rosebery, who has been a widower for many 
years, was married, it will be recollected, to a lady of 
the house of Rothschild. The following from Margeret 
—who often writes with a kind of dry humor in the true 
style of a lansquenet leader, as he originally was—is, 
therefore, all the more apposite: 

‘The Emperor’’ [this title the Czars already claimed 
even then, though few governments, England excepted, 
would acknowledge it] ‘allows everybody freedom of 
conscience and the right of publicly exercising his devo- 
tion and his religion—barring the Roman Catholics. He 
also does not tolerate any Jews since the time when Johan- 
nes Basilius [Ivan Wassiljewitch], surnamed the Tyrant, 
had all the Jews that were in the country conducted to a 
bridge, after he had ordered that they should be bound 
hand and foot. Thereupon he made them abjure their 
creed, and forced them to say that they wanted to be 
baptized, to-believe in God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. At the very same moment he had them 
thrown into the water.” 

Margeret then shows how the Protestants were treated. 
After a war with the Livlanders, when all the inhabit- 
ants of Dorpat and Narva were led as prisoners of war 
into Muscovy, the captives were at first allowed to build 
there two Protestant temples—as Margeret, in French 
Catholic parlance, calls them. But as these Protest- 
ants gradually became wealthy through industry, their 
churches were demolished and all their houses plun- 
dered—when *‘neither age nor sex was spared and these 
people, although it was winter, were stripped and left 
naked, like children coming from the mother’s womb.” 
Half ironically, half seriously, Margeret then says 
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ve : 
that the Protestants owed their’misfortune to them- 
selves, because, having been away as prisoners 
from their fatherland, r of all their property, and 
reduced to slavery under the power of a wholly coarse 
and barbarous people, which, moregver, was governed 
by a princely tyrant (reduits en sous la puis- 
sance d’un peuple du tout grossiee et barbare, et outre 
gouvernez par un Prince Tyran), they did not properly 
humiliate themselves, but became rich by business, so 
that their women went about clad in velvet and silk, or 
at least in taffeta. These were unforgivable crimes. So 
their property was again taken from them—for the 
greater glory of religious unity. 

As to the rest of the population, they had, according 
to Margeret, full freedom of conscience. ‘There are,” 
he says, “even Tartars, Turks, and Persians—not to 
count the Mordvins and other Mohammedan tribes. 
They all follow their own religion. The same is done 
by the Siberians, the Lapps, and other races, which are 
neither Christians nor Mohammedans. Some of them 
adore certain animals, quite according to their own 
fancy, without being in any way constrained in their 
religion.”’ 

Wonderful unity in religion, such as it exists to this 
day in Holy Russia! Or has Lord Rosebery never heard 
anything of the barbarous persecutions of Greco-Catholic 
Nuiates, of Old Believers, of Jews, of Stundists, and of 
other Protestants in the Baltic provinces under Alex- 
ander II. and Alexander III.—persecutions not quite 
ended even now? Has he never seen descriptions re- 
ferring to these facts in English consular reports and 
blue-books? 

Now as to the unity of race! Does Lord Rosebery 
not know that the aboriginal populations of the Great 
Plain, on which the Russian Empire was founded in the 
ninth century, were composed, partly of non-Aryan, 
Nyro-Finnish, partly of Slavonian, partly also of Tartar 
Turk tribes; and that it was a Germanic war clan of 
Swedes, Norwegians, Angles and Goths—that is, of 
Scandinavians and Teutons—under Rurik (Roderick), 
which established the Empire and gave it its non-Sla- 
vonian, in reality Germanic, name of Russia? 

Again, Lord Rosebery might have known that 
Russia, weakened by internal feuds among the descend- 
ants of that Scandinavian dynasty, became the prey, 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, of the 
Golden Horde and its Tartar Khan, and that, during 
this oppressive foreign rule, which lasted about two 
hundred and fifty years, Russia not only became Mon- 
golized in her institutions, but to some extent also in 
blood. When, at last, the Golden Horde withdrew, 
having itself become divided and weakened by internal 
strife, Russia, after the extinction of the Rurik family, 
saw the offspring of a Tartar, the usurper, Czar Boris 
Godunoff, mounting the throne. On their part, a num- 
ber of Russian aristocratic families to this day proudly 
claim descent from the Norse conquerors of the ninth 
century, who founded the Empire. 

Such is the ‘‘unity of race’! Polish writers, like 
Duchinski, have therefore always protested against 
Russian leadership over all Slav populations. They say 
Russia is essentially non-Slav in race. Catharine IL, in 
a famous ukase, herself acknowledged that the Musco- 
vites are in reality of a stock different from the Slav 
one. It was at her home that the terrible Cossack ris- 
ing broke out under Pugatscheff, who, supported by 
Bashkirs, Votjaks, Permjaks, and other non-Russian, 
non-Slavonian tribes, as well as by the religious Dis- 
senter sect of the Rosko!niks, was very near conquering 
the ancient capital of the Empire, Moscow. 

The east, the northeast, and the southeast of Russia, 
in the south also the Crimea—not to speak of the 
Asiatic dominions of the Czar, where chiefly Tartar and 
Turk populations dwell—are still different from the 
remainder of the Empire in race, in speech, and in 
creed, The Little Russians, or Ruthenes, in the south, 
also lay stress on their special nationality and language, 
and are, on that account, harassed by oppressive meas- 
ures. Are the Poles, the Lithuanians, the Germans of 
the Baltic Provinces, the Finns and the Swedes in Fin- 
land to be forgotten? 

In culture, these foreign populations in the west and 
the north of European Russia are superior to the mass 
of the Muscovites. In a national and in a religious 
sense they are a living protest against the alleged unity 
of race and creed. In fact, the Russian Empire has 
been often described as a gigantic prison-house of the 
most variegdted populations, the more cultivated of 
which are kept in subjection by the more backward and 
barbarous ones. It is strange that a man like Lord 
Rosebery, an ex-Premier of the largest empire of ,the 
world, should not know these things. His speech truly 
reminds one of: Oxenstjerne’s saying: ‘“‘Go forth, my 
son, and see with what little wisdom the world is gov- 
erned!”’ 

To my mind, the condition of Russia is fraught with 
danger to European civilization and independence, un- 
less that party which works for the introduction of 
parliamentary institutions for the several chief nation- 
allties of the Empire should at last be able to get the 
better of the autocratic, military and bureaucratic sys- 
tem which presses like an incubus u the intellectual 


classes. The prospect of such a desirable achievement, 
it is true, seems far distant indeed. Yet we will not 


despair, in spite of dark appearances. In the mean- 

while, our warmest sympathies are with those who try 

to raise Russia from her political Slough of Despond. 
London, July 21. 








